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I.—THE THEORY OF CONCRETE 
UNIVERSALS (II). 


By H. B. Acton. 





Inference and Concrete Universals. 


Our exposition of the theory of concrete universals has so far 
reached the position at which it is alleged that identity without 
difference is impossible. The sort of identity which idealists 
believe is possible is identity with or in differences, and is called 
by them ‘concrete identity ’. Idealists say that individuals are 
concrete identities. In their terminology, ‘ individuals’, ‘ con- 
crete identities ’, and ‘concrete universals’, all stand for the same 
thing. We began discussing identity in difference because 
idealists maintain that the reason why individuals are universals 
is that they are identities in difference. We have now discussed 
identity in difference and are resuming discussion of the view 
that individuals are universals. Bosanquet says ! that the most 
convenient example of a universal is not a quality, such as red- 
ness, but a person, such as Julius Cesar. Julius Caesar is a 
universal because he is the same individual, although engaged in 
different activities, such as fighting in Gaul, marching into Italy, 
and soon. Abstracted from his various activities he is nothing ; 
they are the differences which are required to make him the 
identity he is. We must now see what arguments are used to 


1 Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value (afterwards referred to 
as P.I.V.), p. 40. 
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show that we can understand better what universals are by con- 
sidering entities such as Julius Cesar, rather than by considering 
such entities as redness. 

Idealists assume, I think, that the most fundamental reason 
for believing that there are universals is that unless there were 
such entities, judgment and inference (and even recognition) 
would be impossible. Even such a simple judgment as ‘ This is 
red ’ would seem to involve a great difference between the ‘ this ’ 
and the ‘red’, such that something else (which might be called 
‘that ’) would also be red, whereas the something else could not 
also be this.1 That difference we express by saying that the 
‘this’ stands for a particular, and ‘red’ for a universal. In- 
ference, again, it is commonly argued, would not be possible unless 
the same quality could qualify, or the same relation could relate, 
different terms. Without such identical qualities and relations, 
there would be nothing to bring about those connections between 
the different terms that inference requires. These arguments, 
however, are used to show the necessity for what idealists call 
‘abstract universals ’. Imdealists go on to say that judgment and 
inference are impossible without concrete universals. We can 
now examine their methods of establishing a connection between 
inference and concrete universals, and of showing the superiority 
of concrete to abstract universals. I shall follow Bosanquet’s 
exposition of the argument. 

(i) Bosanquet says? that thought has a tendency to become 
universal, and he goes on to explain that we do not remain satis- 
fied when we have discovered that a particular object has a certain 
property ; but we endeavour to find other objects with the same 
property and to formulate general rules connecting them. The 
search for general rules, then, presupposes that there are abstract 
universals, according to Bosanquet, and is a result of the tendency 
of experience 

to carry us beyond any given piece of itself by exhibiting a character 
which throws light upon further and different contexts, and receives 
light from them. 


Thus Bosanquet, in this passage, appears to admit that there are 
abstract universals, which are necessary to account for the possi- 
bility of discovering general rules. But the endeavour to dis- 
cover such rules is due, he suggests, to the fact that any piece of 


1Jt has to be noted that ‘this’ and ‘that’ are ambiguous. Everyone 
knows that they are ambiguous, however, so that I do not think they are 
misleading in this passage. 
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THE THEORY OF CONCRETE UNIVERSALS. 3 


experience tends “to carry us beyond any given piece of itself’. 
This last contention will have to be discussed. 

(ii) 1 Knowledge of general rules, however, is defective know- 
ledge, because the real is not general, and so the more general 
our knowledge is, the less is it in touch with the real. The real 
again, is what is given in experience, but general knowledge 
departs from experience. ‘A general statement’, Bosanquet 
says, ‘is an extract or an abstract’. The division of genera and 
species, as given in the tree of Porphyry, shows that the more 
general our knowledge becomes, the less instructive it is, and as 
it arrives at the climax of generality, it reaches complete emptiness. 

(ui) * The philosopher whose attention is engrossed with ab- 
stract universals will regard the objects of the world as grouped 
together in classes, the members of which possess a common 
quality.2 The knowledge which he gains by means of abstract 
universals will thus be liable to two defects. (a) In the first 
place it will be confined to classes, at the expense of those groups, 
whose members are more closely associated than the members of 
aclass are. The members of a class are all alike in some respects, 
but the respect in which they are alike may be very unimportant 
in comparison with the respects in which they differ. We do 
not, therefore, necessarily know much about an object when we 
know that it belongs to a certain class. There are other sorts of 
group, however, which Bosanquet calls ‘ worlds ’ or ‘ structures ’. 
The members of such groups each have a unique place in it and 
each has its own special set of relations to all other members. 
When we know that something is a member of a group of this 
sort, we are encouraged to ask what its special place is, and what 
properties it has which the other members do not have. (b) In 
the second place, concentration upon the common qualities of 
individuals is at the expense of our knowledge of the individuals 
themselves. For each individual has a number of qualities which 
are connected with each other in various ways. Very often a 
certain quality would not belong to an individual unless others 
did as well. Consideration of an abstract universal, therefore, 
will fail to show how that property enters into the constitution of 
individuals. ‘The endeavour of the simple generalisation,’ says 
Bosanquet, ‘is to pursue an identity apart from differences ’. 


Systems. 
At this point we have to observe carefully what Bosanquet’s 
procedure is. He at first gives provisional assent to the view that 


Uy «51D Obs +P LV pe oo tt: 
3 Bosanquet’s statement may be emended to make allowance for relations. 
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inference would be impossible unless there were universals. He 
then claims to show that if inference were made possible by the 
existence of abstract universals, the knowledge gained by means of 
them would be confined to classes of individuals, or individuals in 
classes, at the expense of closer groups. His next step will be 
an attempt to show that it is these closer groups that make in- 
ference possible. In contrasting these closer groups with classes 
he calls them systems. He also calls them concrete universals. 
He is now able to give unqualified assent to the view that in- 
ference would be impossible unless there were universals. But 
the universals which make inference possible are concrete uni- 
versals, which he also calls systems. First, then, we have to see 
his definition of a system, and next, how systems make inference 
possible. 

A system, according to Bosanquet, is a group the members of 
which are related so that an alteration in the properties of any one 
member would entail alterations in the properties of all the others.! 
That is to say, a system is a group, none of the members of which 
are indifferent to any of the others.2, Some systems are closer (or 
more systematic) than others. In some systems, some of the 
properties of some of the members may not vary with some of the 
properties of some of the others. These are the less systematic 
systems. A perfect system would be one in which none of the 
properties of any of the members was indifferent to any of the 
properties of any of the others. A perfectly unsystematic group 
would be one in which every member was indifferent in all respects 
to every other. If objects were grouped in this perfectly un- 
systematic way there could not, according to Bosanquet, be 
inference. Bradley is in agreement with this position.® 

How, then, does the possibility of inference depend upon the 
existence of systems? The answer given by Bradley and 
Bosanquet is that since inference is the passing from knowledge 
of one entity to knowledge of some other, the entities must be 
connected in order that such passage could be justified. The 
reason why the entities about which we can make inferences must 
be connected with each other in systems, is that only in such 
circumstances can the properties of one object be clues as to the 
properties of others. It is only when properties of a are correlated 
with properties of b, c, d, etc., that the state of a is evidence of the 
state of b, c, d, etc. Apart from such systematic correlation we 
could never infer from the state of a what the state of b, c, d, etc., 


1 Bosanquet, Implication and Linear Inference, p. 8 (afterwards referred 
to as J.L.I.). 
* Bosanquet, I.L.1., p. 7. 5 Bradley, P.L., Vol. 2, p. 597 ff. 
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THE THEORY OF CONCRETE UNIVERSALS. 5 


must be. We could only apprehend, first a, and then }, c, d, ete. 
But a distinct and independent apprehension of 8, c, d, etc., is 
not making inferences about them from a. A final step in the 
argument brings it into line with the view that in judgment the 
subject must be both identical with and different from itself. 
The members of a system, in so far as they contain clues to each 
others’ properties, are not self-contained. They each point be- 
yond themselves, and may be said thus to transcend themselves. 
But in transcending themselves they do not become something 
else quite distinct. If they did, then again the connection re- 
quired for inference would be broken. 


Individuals held to be Systems. 


It will be remembered that Bosanquet alleged that concentra- 
tion upon the common qualities of objects leads to a neglect of 
the way in which the different properties of individuals are com- 
bined among themselves. Thus, according to Bosanquet, if we 
confine our attention to abstract universals, we necessarily fail to 
understand the nature of the individuals that make up the world. 
The final step in the theory of concrete universals is the conten- 
tion that individuals, such as Julius Cesar, are systems, and so 
concrete universals. The various deeds, opinions and desires of 
Julius Cesar form a system. The discerning observer would find 
very few of his activities to be unconnected with his character 
—‘out of character’, as we say,—and certainly the deeds he 
performed are knit together in such a way that they throw light 
upon each other. The deeds, opinions and desires of most men 
may be less, and those of some may be more, systematic than those 
of Julius Cesar. But in all men they form some sort of system. 
In being a system Julius Cesar is also an identity in difference. 
For, in spite of the diversity of his actions, etc., he is the same 
man ; his deeds flow from his character. All systems have their 
own character. Thus a system is an identity whose differences 
are its members. Bosanquet goes so far as to say that the 
members of a system are predicates of it.2 The illustration of 
Julius Cesar, then, exhibits the final step in the theory of concrete 
universals. Universals are required to make inference possible. 
In performing this office abstract universals are less effective than 
concrete universals, which are systems. There are varying degrees 
of concrete universality or of system, but individuals, such as 


1 Bosanquet, P.J.V., p. 24. ‘ The logical spirit, the tendency of parts to 
self-transcendence and absorption in wholes. . . .’ 
2 Logic, Vol. 2, p. 257. 
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Julius Cesar, are highly systematic, and good illustrations of 
what ‘concrete universal’ stands for. 


Further Criticisms of the Theory of Concrete Universals. 


I have made comments upon the above theory up to the point 
at which it was alleged that there could be no judgment unless 
entities could be both identical with and different from them- 
selves. In discussing the argument that led up to this conclusion 
it was suggested that Bradley and Bosanquet were confused in 
their conception of identity, and failed to distinguish between the 
subject-predicate connection and what, for lack of a better word, 
we must call the ‘relation’ of identity. If these criticisms are 
allowed, then idealists have not proved that the possibility of 
judgment depends upon the circumstance that entities can be 
both identical with and different from themselves. Their other 
argument is, however, that there could not be inference unless 
entities were both identical with and different from themselves. 
It is with this position that we must now concern ourselves. 

(i) I will begin with a minor criticism. Bosanquet appears to 
assume that the main reason why philosophers come to believe 
that there are universals is that they regard universals as indis- 
pensable to inference. I do not think that this is so. What has 
made many philosophers believe that there are universals is the 
fact that many different individuais appear to possess the same 
quality, and this fact has no direct connection with inference. 
Although this is a minor criticism, it is important that we make it. 
For the whole basis of Bosanquet’s argument about concrete 
universals and of his depreciation of abstract universals, is his 
assumption that philosophers believe that there are universals 
because they think that only by means of universals would in- 
ference be possible. If there are other grounds for holding that 
there are abstract universals, Bosanquet’s depreciation of them 
because of their alleged inefficaciousness in inference would lose its 
force. 

(ii) Arising out of this minor criticism is a more serious one, 
to the effect that Bosanquet and Bradley are not quite sure of 
their attitude to abstract universals. They do not know whether 
to deny flatly that there are such things, or to admit that there 
are such things but to minimise their importance. Proofs of their 
vacillations in this respect have been supplied by Prof. Kemp 
Smith. The contradictions to which Prof. Kemp Smith calls 


1 Minp, 1927, N.S., Vol. XXXVI. The Nature of Universals, pp. 137 ff., 
pp. 265 ff., pp. 393 ff. I do not know what answer an idealist could make to 
his arguments. 
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THE THEORY OF CONCRETE UNIVERSALS. 7 
attention are due, I think, to an attempt to do justice to two 
aspects of monistic idealism. In the first place, as Bradley 
points out, anything that can be thought about must, in some 
sense, exist. There are no floating ideas. Abstract universals 
are thinkable, and so they must have some existence. I have 
already shown how Bradley at first flatly denied the existence 
of abstract universals, but later saw that this denial was in- 
compatible with his doctrine that ideas do not float. Another 
idealist doctrine, however, is that nothing is independent of its 
context. This is one thing that idealists wish to affirm when they 
say that there are no external relations. If nothing is independent 
of its context, qualities are not indifferent to the individuals to 
which they belong. Thus, Bosanquet says that “ the animality 
of man is quite different from the animality of beasts.” 1 Such 
a position appears to amount to a denial that there are common 
qualities, and so to a denial of abstract universals. Therefore, I 
do not think it is merely that these idealists failed to make up 
their minds as to what they really did mean. It is rather that 
one important idealist doctrine entailed the existence of abstract 
universals, although, perhaps, in a minor sphere ;_ while another 
important idealist doctrine implied that there were no abstract 
universals. The only way of escape from this position is to hold 
that there are degrees of dependency upon contexts, and that 
while nothing is absolutely independent of its context, some 
qualities and relations are nearly so. These we call abstract 
universals. 

(iii) It is also worth noticing at this point that, in so far as 
idealists do not believe that there are numerically distinct in- 
dividuals, they should have no motive for supposing that there 
are abstract universals at all. If individuals are not really sepa- 
rate, it cannot be true that the same quality is present in separate 
individuals.” 

(iv) It is frequently suggested by idealists * that the difference 
between the special sciences and philosophy is that the subject- 
matter of the former is abstract and that of the latter is concrete. 
I do not think that a study of the theory of concrete universals 
justifies this contention. For according to this theory all in- 
ference requires that there shall be concrete universals, and so 
science, as well as philosophy, depends upon the existence of 
concrete universals. In this respect philosophical inferences can 


1 Bosanquet, Logic, Vol. 1, p. 58. 

2 Cp. N. K. Smith, loc. cit., p. 140. 

’ For example, Bosanquet, P.J.V., p. 33: ‘ For Philosophy is essentially 
of the concrete and the whole. . . .’ 
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be no different from scientific ones. The only difference that 
could be maintained, therefore, is that the subject-matter of 
philosophy is more concrete than that of the special sciences. 
The idealists endeavour to show this by saying that scientists 
concern themselves with part of the world, whereas philosophers 
investigate the nature of reality as a whole. How they come to 
believe that reality as a whole must be more concrete, 7.e. more of 
a system, than any region within it, can only be shown by reference 
to their theories about relations and the coherence theory of 
truth. But it is clearly not obvious that the whole of reality is 
more of a system than any regions within it. The argument that 
there must be concrete universals if inference is possible, does not 
prove that reality as a whole is a concrete universal. It may not 
be possible for us to make an inference concerning the nature of 
reality as a whole. Furthermore, this theory that philosophy 
is concerned with a subject-matter more concrete than that of 
science is hard to distinguish from Herbert Spencer’s view that 
philosophy is the considering of the sciences in their interrelations 
with one another, a view which Bradley and Bosanquet would 
not wish to support. 

(v) The idealist account of inference, as I have so far described 
it, is not quite as significant as it may at first appear. For (a) it is 
held that it is the existence of systems which makes inference 
possible, and (5) a system is held to be a group of entities such 
that, from a knowledge of one we can pass to a knowledge of the 
other. Neither the nature of inference nor the nature of systems 
is very much illuminated by this circular process of description. 

(vi) Prof. Kemp Smith has observed that it is very difficult 
indeed to see how there could be systems, in Bosanquet’s sense, 
without there also being abstract (or ordinary) universals. For, 
besides being related to each other, the members of systems must 
have qualities, and members of different systems may have the 
same quality. To deny this is to embrace nominalism. 


A Possible Concession to the Theory of Concrete Universals. 


To the suggestion that there could be no inference were it not 
for the existence of systems, some philosophers, I think, would 
give a qualified assent. The first qualification is that we should 
distinguish deductive and inductive inference. Idealists, as is 
well known, refuse to make a sharp distinction between them, 
but this is not the place to examine their reasons. However, 
of the distinction be allowed, then some philosophers would hold 
that inductive inference requires the existence of systems in some 
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sense. Concerning deductive inference I am not prepared here to 
say anything. Iam not sure whether its possibility depends upon 
the existence of systems or not. The second qualification con- 
cerns the sense in which we speak of systems. Inductive argu- 
ments, these philosophers would say, would never be very plausible 
if the various qualities that exist were related together in in- 
dividuals entirely at haphazard. For instance, the various in- 
dividuals that form the class of all the red things are such that, 
besides their redness, they have all sorts of very widely differing 
qualities and relations. In consequence, inductive arguments 
about all red things are not likely to be very plausible. The class 
of men, however, is different from the class of red things in that, 
although men do differ from each other very considerably, yet 
these differences occur within fairly narrow limits, compared with 
the difference in red things. For instance, red things could differ 
enormously in size, while men could not. Red things could 
differ enormously in shape, but the shape of men does not differ 
nearly to the same extent. And so on. J.S. Mill calls classes 
the properties of whose members differ only within fairly narrow 
limits ‘natural kinds’. It is only because there are natural 
kinds that inductive inference can establish conclusions with any 
considerable degree of probability. Inferences from the char- 
acteristics of some men to those of all are more likely to be true 
than inferences from the characteristics of some red things to 
those of all. We can hardly say, then, that no inductive inferences 
would be possible if there were not natural kinds, but we can say 
that they would be few and precarious. Further, we can conceive 
of a world in which, while there were many objects, they were all 
of different kinds ; a world in which, for instance, there was one 
coloured thing, one sounding thing, one hard thing, and so on. 
Still less could there be inductive inference concerning the objects 
of such a world. If, then, by systems we mean just types of 
connection closer either than this last collection would be, and 
closer than ordinary classes, and reaching at any rate to the level 
of natural kinds, I think we must allow that inductive inference 
would be very inconclusive, if not impossible, without them. 


The Previous Concession does not Amount to Much. 


(i) There are many philosophers who would refuse to make the 
above concession, for they would argue that the existence of 
natural kinds has itself to be established inductively. Clearly it 
is not my business to put forward a theory of induction, and so 
I will content myself with mentioning the alternative views about 
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natural kinds. (a) Some philosophers would say that there can 
be no simple enumeration without analogy—that we cannot 
base arguments merely upon enumerations but that the objects 
enumerated must be of one kind, and so analogy enters in. 
(6) Other philosophers would say that we can only believe that 
the objects in the world are arranged in natural kinds, by coming 
across more and more examples of natural kinds, 2.e., by simple 
enumeration. These last philosophers would hold that simple 
enumeration (or pure induction, as they call it), is at the basis of 
all induction. 

(ii) I believe that some philosophers would refuse to admit 
that induction by simple enumeration, or even induction on the 
basis of natural kinds, was really inference at all. I think that 
they would say that, in order to infer from knowledge of some 
men, for example, to some property of all men, we should have to 
know the essence of man. ‘Man’, they would say, is a generic 
concept, not just a frequently occurring conjunction of properties, 
as it is held to be in the theory of natural kinds. If‘ man’ only 
stood for a constantly occurring group of properties, we could make 
no inferences from the properties of some men to those of all; the 
so-called inferences would be only associations of ideas, or ten- 
dencies to believe, induced by the constant conjunctions of pro- 
perties.? 

(ui) Again, a natural kind is not a system in the sense required 
by idealists. It is true that, from the properties of some men we 
are frequently justified in drawing conclusions as to the properties 
of all men. But the conclusions we are justified in drawing are 
from certain properties in some men to similar properties in all 
men. The inferences which membership in a system were to have 
facilitated, however, were not of this nature. Each member of 
a system was to have had properties which, while different from 
those of every other, nevertheless varied with them. Further- 
more, even if it were to be granted that systems in Bosanquet’s 
sense are necessary for the possibility of inference, it would not 
follow that systems are identities in difference. 


Some Merits in the Theory of Concrete Universals. 


(i) It seems to me that Bradley’s arguments to show that the 
given in sense is universal are valuable. They are valuable in 
showing that it is not easy to show satisfactorily what a particular 


1 A variation of this view appears to be suggested by Mr. M. B. Foster’s 
article, ‘“ The Concrete Universal”, Minp, N.S., Vol. XL., No. 157 (1931), 
pp. 1 ff. 
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is. Bradley, in effect, points out that particulars are considered 
in two ways: (a) as sense data, and (b) as simple objects numeri- 
cally distinct each from each. He succeeds in showing that (6) 
is incompatible with (a). Sense data are not ordinarily conceived 
as being all simple, and so if particulars are simple some sense 
data are not particular. There are two ways out of this difficulty. 
We could hold that particulars are simples and that sense data 
are groups of particulars; then sense data would be particular 
in a secondary sense, as being composed of particulars. Or we 
could say that nothing composite is a sense datum. And it is 
admittedly difficult to distinguish between a sense datum on the 
one hand and a sense field, or part of a sense field, on the other. 
Even if we have overcome these difficulties, however, a further 
one arises. Sense data are objects with which we are held to 
have acquaintance. But within any sense datum we can make 
a distinction between the particular datum and the quality it has ; 
for example, within a red patch we can distinguish the redness and 
what has the redness. The redness is universal and somehow 
belongs to the particular. But we are never aware of particulars 
as distinguished from universals. We are only aware of coloured 
patches, not of patches lacking all qualities. So that if there are 
particulars we cannot be acquainted with them. There is thus 
a conflict between the view that particulars are sense data, and 
the view that particulars are the objects to which qualities belong 
(e.g., the this as opposed to the red in ‘ this is red’). A possible 
way of escape from this difficulty is to hold that both particulars 
and universals can exist only in facts. Within the fact expressed 
by “ this is red’, it might be argued, there can be distinguished 
a particular and a universal element; but neither is capable of 
existing outside of a fact. The this and the red belong, as it were, 
to one another. This way of escape, however, is not completely 
free from difficulty. For whereas it is obvious that there can be 
no particular apart from a quality—no substratum or ‘I know 
not what’ that could exist on its own—it is not so obvious that 
qualities can only exist in instances. It is not on the surface 
absurd to hold that there may be qualities that qualify nothing. 
But it is, even on the surface, absurd to hold that there are par- 
ticulars with no qualities. If by an ‘abstract particular’ we 
mean an unqualified particular, we must admit that there are no 
abstract particulars. If Bradley meant to say this, he was cor- 
rect. And he raised difficulties about the definition of * particular ’ 
which ought to be raised, and which are by no means easy to 
dispose of. Bradley would probably have been sympathetic 
towards the view that particulars can only exist as constituents 
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in a fact. But even so, we are left with the difficulty of deciding 
what the connection is between facts and events. For it seems 
natural to say that events are particular, and far from plausible 
to say that events are constituents in facts. The idealist criti- 
cisms of the notion of particulars were ignored for a long time. 
At the present day it is generally recognised that it is not easy to 
say what a particular is. And in their attempt to say what 
particulars are, philosophers tend to agree with Bradley that there 
are no ‘ abstract particulars ’.1 

(ii) The idealists also seem correct in so far as they point out 
that if there are universals, even if they be only abstract ones, 
the world is more of a unity than some philosophers have thought. 
For the particulars which possess an identical quality or stand in 
an identical relation are not utterly divided from one another. 
The universal which is present in them all serves in some way to 
unite them. The world would only be composed of utterly 
distinct particulars if there were no universals at all. In that case 
everything would be absolutely distinct from everything else. 
But of course, even though it be granted that universals are a sort 
of unifying element in the world, it does not follow that the world 
is a single substance. 

(ui) Again, I think that idealists have been correct in calling 
attention to some difficulties inherent in the notion of identity. 
In criticising their theory of identity in difference I have said 
that there appear to be different sorts of identity. Whatever 
other sorts there may be, most opponents of absolute idealism 
had distinguished between the identity of a continuant and the 
identity of a quality in different instances, 7.e., between what 
Prof. Kemp Smith, in the articles I have already mentioned, calls 
‘identity of continuant’ and ‘identity of type’. Now Prof. 
Joachim has, in connection with this distinction, made an im- 
portant objection.2 Both the identity of a continuant and identity 
of type are called identities. Since, therefore, they are both 
called identities, is the word ‘identity’ merely being used as a 
pun and is there really nothing in common between the two ! 
Prof. Joachim holds, in effect, that Bosanquet is right in his 
attempt to approximate to each other these types of identity. 
This argument seems to me an important one, and in need of an 


1Some of these difficulties are discussed in Mr. W. C. Kneale’s paper. 
“The Objects of Acquaintance’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1933-1934, pp. 187-210. 

2* Concrete’ and ‘ Abstract’ Identity, a note in Mrinp, Vol. XL. (N.S), 
No. 160, 1931, p. 533. This note criticises some articles by Dr. R. E. 
Stedman in that volume of Mrnp. 
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answer. The sort of answer which I should feel inclined to give 
would be as follows. The fact that ‘identity of type’ and 
‘identity of continuant ’ are both called identities shows, perhaps, 
that there is some close connection between them, but not neces- 
sarily that they may be approximated one to the other. The 
connection between them may be that ‘identity of type’ is 
necessary in order that there shall be ‘identity of continuant.’ 
In order that there can be a continuant like Julius Cesar, for 
instance, his nose must, roughly, keep the same shape for con- 
siderable periods, his eyes keep the same colour, his voice the same 
tones. Of course, over considerable intervals of time these char- 
acteristics may change, but, if we are to recognise Julius Cesar at 
all they (or he) must retain some identity of character for at least 
short periods. It would thus seem that identity of type is an 
identity without which there could be no continuant identity. 
Thus it is not just by a pun that they are both called identities. 
It is clear, I think, that idealists have done well to raise the 
question of the relations between the different sorts of identity, 
even though they may not have been wholly successful in showing 
that the basic type of identity is identity im difference. 

(iv) Finally, the theory of concrete universals is of value for 
the theory of induction. Philosophers who have started from an 
extremely pluralistic standpoint have, in their investigations into 
the presuppositions of induction, been led to admit that inductions 
would never be at all plausible if the elements of the world were 
all ‘loose ’ and disconnected. The idealists are here certainly in 
a position to say ‘I told you so’. For they argued that if the 
world were at all like what the pluralists say it is, inference would 
be impossible. And they were right in so far as there are certain 
unifying factual conditions without which inductions would have 
little plausibility. But it is not enough merely to say that the 
world must be ‘a unity’ if inductions are ever successful. An 
attempt should also be made to render precise what these unifying 
factual conditions are. This is not easy. 











II—THE EMOTIVE MEANING OF ETHICAL 
TERMS. 


By CHARLES LESLIE STEVENSON. 


I. 


ETHICAL questions first arise in the form “ Is so and so good ?”, 
r “Is this alternative better than that?” These questions 
are difficult partly because we don’t quite know what we are 
seeking. We are asking, “ Is there a needle in that haystack ?” 
without even knowing just what a needle is. So the first thing 
to do is to examine the questions themselves. We must try to 
make them clearer, either by defining the terms in which they 
are expressed, or by any other method that is available. 

The present paper is concerned wholly with this preliminary 
step of making ethical questions clear. In order to help answer 
the question “Is X good ?”’ we must substitute for it a question 
which is free from ambiguity and confusion. 

It is obvious that in substituting a clearer question we must 
not introduce some utterly different kind of question. It won’t 
do (to take an extreme instance of a prevalent fallacy) to substitute 
for “Is X good ?”’ the question “Is X pink with yellow trm- 
mings ?”’ and then point out how easy the question really is. 
This would beg the original question, not help answer it. On 
the other hand, we must not expect the substituted question to 
be strictly “identical” with the original one. The original 
question may embody hypostatization, anthropomorphism, 
vagueness, and all the other ills to which our ordinary discourse is 
subject. If our substituted question is to be clearer, it must 
remove these ills. The questions will be identical only in the 
sense that a child is identical with the man he later becomes. 
Hence we must not demand that the substitution strike us, on 
immediate introspection, as making no change in meaning. 

Just how, then, must the substituted question be related to 
the original? Let us assume (inaccurately) that it must result 
from replacing “good” by some set of terms which define it. 
The question then resolves itself to this: How must the defined 
meaning of “ good ” be related to its original meaning ? 
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I answer that it must be relevant. A defined meaning will 
be called “relevant” to the original meaning under these cir- 
cumstances: Those who have understood the definition must 
be able to say all that they then want to say by using the term 
in the defined way. They must never have occasion to use the 
term in the old, unclear sense. (If a person did have to go on 
using the word in the old sense, then to this extent his meaning 
would not be clarified, and the philosophical task would not be 
completed.) It frequently happens that a word is used so con- 
fusedly and ambiguously that we must give it several defined 
meanings, rather than one. In this case only the whole set of 
defined meanings will be called ‘ relevant,” and any one of them™ 


will be called “ partially relevant’. This is not a rigorous treat- 
ment of relevance, by any means ; but it will serve for the present 
purposes. 


Let us now turn to our particular task—that of giving a 
relevant definition of “good”. Let us first examine some of 
the ways in which others “hav e attempted to do this. 

The word “ good ” has often been defined in terms ofupproval) 
or similar - tem attitudes. We may take as typical 
examples : “‘ good ” means desired by me (Hobbes) ; and “ good ” 
means approved by most people (Hume, in effect). It will be con- 
venient to refer to definitions of this sort as “‘ interest theories ’’, 
following Mr. R. B. Perry, although neither “interest ’’ nor 
“theory ” is used in the most usual way. 

Are definitions of this sort relevant ? 

It is idle to deny their partial relevance. The most superficial 
inquiry will reveal that “‘ good” is exceedingly ambiguous. To 
maintain that “good” is never used in Hobbes’s sense, and never 
in Hume’s, is only to manifest an insensitivity to the complexities 
of language. We must recognize, perhaps, not only these senses, 


| but a variety of similar ones, differing both with regard to the 


kind of interest in question, and with regard to the people who are 
said to have the interest. 

But this is a minor matter. The essential question is not 
whether interest theories are partially relevant, but whether they 
are wholly relevant. This is the only point for intelligent dispute. 
Briefly : Granted that some senses of “ good” may relevantly 
be defined in terms of interest, is there some other sense which is 
not relevantly so defined ? We must give this question careful 
attention. For it is quite possible that when philosophers 
(and many others) have found the question “Is X good ?” so 
difficult, they have been grasping for this other sense of ‘‘ good ”’, 
and not any sense relevantly defined in terms of interest. If we 
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insist on defining “ good ” in terms of interest, and answer the 
question when thus interpreted, we may be begging their question 
entirely. Of course this other sense of “ good” may not exist, 
or it may be a complete confusion ; but that is what we must 
discover. 

Now many have maintained that interest theories are far 
from being completely relevant. They have argued that such 
theories neglect the very sense of “ good” which is most vital. 
And certainly, their arguments are not without plausibility. 

Only ... what is this “vital” sense of “good”? The 
answers have been so vague, and so beset with difficulties, that 
one can scarcely determine. 

There are certain requirements, however, with which this 
“ vital’? sense has been expected to comply—requirements which 
appeal strongly to our common sense. It will be helpful to sum- 
marize these, showing how they exclude the interest theories : 

In the first place, we must be able sensibly to disagree about 

T whether something is “‘ good’. This condition rules out Hobbes’s 

‘definition. For consider the following argument: “ This is 
good.” “That isn’t so; it’s not good.” As translated by 
Hobbes, this becomes: “I desire this.” ‘“‘ That isn’t so, for 
I don’t.”” The speakers are not contradicting one another, and 
think they are, only because of an elementary confusion in the 
use of pronouns. The definition, “ good ”’ means desired by my 
community, is also excluded, for how could people from different 
communities disagree ? ? 

__ In the second place, “ goodness” must have, so to speak, a 
magnetism. A person who recognizes X to be “good” must 
ipso facto acquire a stronger tendency to act in its favour then he 
otherwise would have had. This rules out the Humian type of 
definition. For according to Hume, to recognize that something 
is “‘ good ” is simply to recognize that the majority approve of it. 
Clearly, a man may see that the majority approve of X without 
having, himself, a stronger tendency to favour it«< This require- 
ment excludes any attempt to define “gogod ” in terms of the 
interest of people other than the speaker.?™, 

_g In the third place, the “ goodness ” of anything must not be 
verifiable solely by use of the scientific method. “‘ Ethics must 
not be psychology.” This restriction rules out all of the tradi- 
tional interest theories, without exception. It is so sweeping 
a restriction that we must examine its plausibility. What are 


> 


1 See G. E. Moore’s Philosophical Studies, pp. 332-334. 
2 See G. C. Field’s Moral Theory, pp. 52, 56-57. 
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the methodological implications of interest theories which are 
here rejected ? 

According to Hobbes’s definition, a person can prove his 
ethical judgments, with finality, by showing that he is not making 
an introspective error about his desires. According to Hume’s 
definition, one may prove ethical judgments (roughly speaking) 
by taking a vote. TJhis use of the empirical method, at any 
rate, seems highly remote from what we usually accept as proof, 
and reflects on the complete relevance of the definitions which 
imply it. 

But aren’t there more complicated interest theories which are 
immune from such methodological implications? No, for the 
same factors appear ; they are only put off for a while. Consider, 
for example, the definition : “‘ X is good ” means most people would 
approve of X if they knew its nature and consequences. How, 
according to this definition, could we prove that a certain X was 
good? We should first have to find out, empirically, just what 
X was like, and what its consequences would be. To this ex- 
tent the empirical method, as required by the definition, seems 
beyond intelligent objection. But what remains? We should 
next have to discover whether most people would approve of the 
sort of thing we had discovered X to be. This couldn’t be deter- 
mined by popular vote—but only because it would be too difficult 
to explain to the voters, beforehand, what the nature and con- 
sequences of X really were. Apart from this, voting would be 
a pertinent method. We are again reduced to counting noses, as 
a perfectly final appeal. 

Now we need not scorn voting entirely. A man who rejected 
interest theories as irrelevant might readily make the following 
statement: “‘If I believed that X would be approved by the 
majority, when they knew all about it, I should be strongly led 
to say that X was good.”) But he would continue: “ Need I 
say that X was good, under the circumstances? Wouldn’t my 
acceptance of the alleged ‘final proof’ result simply from my 
being democratic ? What about the more aristocratic people ? 
They would simply say that the approval of most people, even 
when they knew all about the object of their approval, simply 
had nothing to do with the goodness of anything, and they would 
probably add a few remarks about the low state of people’s 
interests.” | It would indeed seem, from these considerations, 
that the definition we have been considering has presupposed 
democratic ideals from the start; it has dressed up democratic 
propaganda in the guise of a definition. 

The omnipotence of the empirical method, as implied by interest 
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theories and others, may be shown unacceptable in a somewhat 
different way. Mr. G. E. Moore’s familiar objection about the 
open question is chiefly pertinent in this regard. No matter what 
set of scientifically knowable properties a thing may have (says 
Moore, in effect), you will find, on careful introspection, that it 
is an open question to ask whether anything having these pro- 
perties is good.\ It is difficult to believe that this recurrent ques- 
tion is a totally confused one, or that it seems open only because 
of the ambiguity of “good”. Rather, we must be using some 
sense of “‘ good” which is not definable, relevantly, in terms of 
anything scientifically knowable. That is, the scientific method is 
not sufficient for ethics. 

/ These, then, are the requirements with which the “ vital” 

/, sense of “‘ good ”’ is expected to comply : (1) goodness must be 
a topic for intelligent disagreement ; (2) it must be “‘ magnetic ” 
and (3) it must not be discoverable solely through the scientific 
method. 


“ce 


Il. 


Let us now turn to my own analysis of ethical judgments. 
First let me present my position dogmatically, showing to what 
extent I vary from tradition. 

I believe that the three requirements, given above, are perfectly 
sensible ; that there is some one sense of “ good ”’ which satisfies 
all three requirements ; and that no traditional interest theory 
satisfies them all. But this does not imply that “ good ” must be 
explained in terms of a Platonic Idea, or of a Categorical Impera- 
tive, or of an unique, unanalyzable préperty. On the contrary, 
the three requirements can be met by a kind of interest theory. 
But we must give up a presupposition which all the traditional 

“interest theories have made. 

Traditional interest theories hold that ethical statements are 
descriptive of the existing state of interests—that they simply 
Ged aforenation about interests. (More accurately, ethical 
judgments are said to describe what the state of interests is, was, 
or will be, or to indicate what the state of interests would be under 
specified circumstances.) It is this emphasis on description, 
on information, which leads to their incomplete relevance. 
Doubtless there is always some element of description in ethical 

—* but this is by no means ail. Their major use is not 

0 indicate facts, but to create an influence. Instead of merely 

describing people’s interests, they change or intensify them. 


1See G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica, chap. i. I am simply trying to 
preserve the spirit of Moore’s objection, and not the exact form of it. 
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They recommend an interest in an object, rather than state that_ 
the-interest-already exists. 

For instance } When you tell a man that he oughtn’t to steal, 
your object isn’t merely to let him know that people disapprove 
of stealing. You are attempting, rather, to get him to disapprove 
of it. Your ethical judgment has a quasi-imperative force which, 
operating through suggestion, and intensified by your tone of 
voice, readily permits you to begin to influence, to modify, his 
interests.) If in the end you do not succeed in getting him to 
disapprove of stealing, you will feel that you’ve failed to convince 
him that stealing is wrong.) You will continue to feel this, even 
though he fully acknowledges that you disapprove of it, and 
that almost everyone else does. When you point out to him 
the consequences of his actions—consequences which you suspect 
he already disapproves of—these reasons which support your 
ethical judgment are simply a means of facilitating your influence. 
If you think you can change his interests by making vivid to 
him how others will disapprove of him, you will ae SO ; nee ise 


not. So the consideration about other sts 
an additional means you may employ. caaaieaediaes Nites and 


is not a ethic itself. Your ethical judg- 
ment ive merely describe interests to him, ‘it directs his very 
interests) The difference between the traditional interest theories 
and my view is like the difference between describing a desert and 
irrigating it. 

Another example: A munition maker declares that war 
is a good thing. If he merely meant that he approved of it, he 
would not have to insist so strongly, nor grow so excited in his 
argument. People would be quite easily convinced that he 
approved of it. If he merely meant that most people approved 
of war, or that most people would approve of it if they knew 
the consequences, he would have to yield his point if it were 
proved that this wasn’t so. But he wouldn’t do this, nor does 
consistency require it. He is not,describing the state of people’s 
approval ; he is trying to change it by his influence. If he found 
that few people approved of war, he might insist all the more 
strongly that it was good, for there would be more changing to 
be done. 

This example illustrates how “ good” may be used for what 
most of us would call bad purposes. Such cases are as pertinent 
asany others. Iam not indicating the good way of using “‘ good ”’. 
I am not influencing people, but am describing the way this 
influence sometimes goes on. If the reader wishes to say that 
the munition maker’s influence is bad—that is, if the reader 
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wishes to awaken people’s disapproval of the man, and to make 
him disapprove of his own actions—I should at another time 
be willing to join in this undertaking. But this is not the present 
concern. I am not using ethical terms, but am indicating how 
eee The munition maker, in his use of “good”, 
iHustrates the persuasive character of the word just as well as 
does the unselfish man who, eager to encourage in each of us 
a desire for the happiness of all, contends that the supreme good 
is peace. 

Thus ethical terms are instruments used in the complicated 
interplay and readjustment of human interests. This can be 
seen plainly from more general observations. People from widely 
separated communities have different moral attitudes. Why ? 
To a great extent because they have been subject to different 
social influences:) Now clearly this influence doesn’t operate 
through sticks and stones alone ; words play a great part. People 
praise one another, to encourage certain inclinations, and blame 
one another, to discourage others. Those of forceful personalities 
issue commands which weaker people, for complicated instinctive 
reasons, find it difficult to disobey, quite apart from fears of 
consequences. Further influence is brought to bear by writers 
and orators. Thus social influence is exerted, to an enormous 
extent, by means that have nothing to do with physical force or 
material reward. The ethical terms facilitate such influence. 
Being suited for use in suggestion, they are a means by which 
men’s attitudes may be led this way or that. The reason, then, 
that we find a greater similarity in the moral attitudes of one 
community than in those of different communities is largely 
this: ethical judgments propagate themselves. One man says 
“This is good”; this may influence the approval of another 
person, who then makes the same ethical judgment, which in 
turn influences another person, and so on. In the end, by a 
process of mutual influence, people take up more or less the same 
attitudes. Between people of widely separated communities, 
of course, the influence is less strong; hence different com- 
munities have different attitudes. 

These remarks will serve to give a general idea of my point of 
view. We must now go into more detail. There are several 
questions which must be answered : Hew does an ethical sentence 
acquire its power of influencing people—why is it suited to sug- 
gestion? Again, what has this influence to do with the meaning 
of ethical terms ? “And finally, do these considerations really 
lead us to a sense of “good” which meets the requirements 
mentioned in the preceding section? » 
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Let us deal first with the question about meaning. This is 
far from an easy question, so we must enter into a preliminary 
inquiry about meaning in general. Although a seeming digression, 
this will prove indispensable. 


III. 


Broadly speaking, there are two different purposes which lead 
us to use language. On the one hand we use words (as in science) 
to record, clarify, and communicate beliefs. On the other hand 
we use words to give vent to our feelings (interjections), or to 
create moods (poetry), or to incite people to actions or attitudes 
(oratory). — 

, The_first_use of words I shall call “ descriptive ” ;\ the second, 
‘dynamic’, Note that the distinction depends solely upon the 
purpose of the speaker. 

When a person says “‘ Hydrogen is the lightest known gas ”’, 
his purpose may be simply to lead the hearer to believe this, or 
to believe that the speaker believes it. In that case the words 
are used descriptively. When a person cuts himself and says 


“Damn”, his purpose is not ordinarily to record, clarify, or 


communicate any belief. The word is used dynamically.\ The 
two ways of using words, however, are by no means mutually 
exclusive. This is obvious from the fact that our purposes are 
often complex. Thus when one says “I want you to close the 
door”, part. of his purpose, ordinarily, is to lead the hearer to 
believe that he has this want. To that extent the words are 
used descriptively. But the major part of one’s purpose is to 
lead the hearer to satisfy the want. To that extent the words are 
used dynamically. 

It very frequently happens that the same sentence may have 
a dynamic use on one occasion, and may not have a dynamic 
use on another ; and that it may have different dynamic uses on 
different occasions. For instance: A man says to a visiting 
neighbour, “‘ 1 am loaded down with work”. His purpose may 
be to let the neighbour know how life is going with him. This 
would not be a dynamic use of words. He may make the remark, 
however, in order to drop a hint. This would be dynamic usage 
(as well as descriptive). Again, he may make the remark to 
arouse the neighbour’s sympathy. This would be a different 
dynamic usage from that of hinting. 

Or again, when we say to a man, “ Of course you won’t make 
those mistakes any more ”’, we may simply be making a prediction. 
But we are more likely to be using “ suggestion ”’, in order to 
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encourage him and hence keep him from making mistakes. The 
first use would be descriptive ; the second, mainly dynamic. 

From these examples it will be clear that we can’t determine 
whether words are used dynamically or not, merely by reading 
the dictionary—even assuming that everyone is faithful to dic- 
tionary meanings. Indeed, to know whether a person is using 
a word dynamically, we must note his tone of voice, his gestures, 
the general circumstances under which he is speaking, and so on. 

We must now proceed to an important question: What has 
the dynamic use of words to do with their meaning ?. One thing 
is clear—we must not define “‘ meaning” in a way that would 
make meaning vary with dynamic usage. If we did, we should 
have no use for the term. All that we could say about such 
“meaning” would be that it is very complicated, and subject 
to constant change. So we must certainly distinguish between 
the dynamic use of words and their meaning. 

It doesn’t follow, however, that we must define “ meaning ” 
in some non-psychological fashion. We must simply restrict 
the psychological field. Instead of identifying meaning with 
all the psychological causes and effects that attend a word’s 
utterance, we must identify it with those that it has a tendency 
(causal property, dispositional property) to be connected with. 
The tendency must be of a particular kind, moreover. It must 
exist for all who speak the language; it must be persistent ; 
and must be realizable more or less independently of determinate 
circumstances attending the word’s utterance. There will be 
further restrictions dealing with the interrelation of words in 
different contexts. Moreover, we must include, under the psy- 
chological responses which the words tend to produce, not only 
immediately introspectable experiences, but dispositions to react 
in a given way with appropriate stimuli. I hope to go into these 
matters in a subsequent paper. Suffice it now to say that I 
think “‘ meaning’? may be thus defined in a way to include 
“ propositional ’’ meaning as an important kind. Now a word 
may tend to have causal relations which in fact it sometimes 
doesn’t ; and it may sometimes have causal relations which it 
doesn’t tend to have. And since the tendency of words which 
constitutes their meaning must be of a particular kind, and may 
include, as responses, dispositions to reactions, of which any of 
several immediate experiences may be a sign, then there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that words have a permanent meaning, in 
spite of the fact that the immediately introspectable experiences 
which attend their usage are so highly varied. 

When “ meaning ”’ is defined in this way, meaning will not 
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include dynamic use. For although words are sometimes accom- 
panied by dynamic purposes, they do not tend to be accompanied 
by them in the way above mentioned. £.g., there is no tendency 
realizable independently of the determinate circumstances under 
which the words are uttered. 

There will be a kind of meaning, however, in the sense above 
defined, which has an intimate relation to dynamic usage. I 
refer to ““ emotive ” meaning (in a sense roughly like that employed 





by Ogden and Richards).t| The emotive meaning of a word is 


a tendency of a word,-arising through the history of its usage, 
to produce (result_ from) affective responses in people. It is the 
immediate _aur bout a word. Such 
tendencies to produce affective responses cling to words very 
tenaciously. It would be difficult, for instance, to express 
merriment by using the interjection “alas”. Because of the 
persistence of such affective tendencies (among other reasons) 
it becomes feasible to classify them as ‘‘ meanings ” 

Just what is the relation between emotive meaning and the 
dynamic use of words? Let us take an example. Suppose that 
a man is talking with a group of people which includes Miss Jones, 
aged 59. He refers to her, without thinking, as an “ old maid ”’. 
Now even if his purposes are perfectly innocent—even if he is 
using the words purely descriptively—Miss Jones won’t think 
so. She will think he is encouraging the others to have con- 
tempt for her, and will draw in her skirts, defensively. The man 
might have done better if instead of saying “ old maid ”’ he had 
said “ elderly spinster”. The latter words could have been put 
to the same descriptive use, and would not so readily have caused 
suspicions about the dynamic use. 

“Old maid” and “ elderly spinster’ differ, to be sure, only 
in emotive meaning. From the example it will be clear that 
certain words, because of their emotive meaning, are suited to 
a certain kind of dynamic use—so well suited, in fact, that the 
hearer is likely to be misled when we use them in any other way. 


The more pronounced a word’s emotive meaning is, the less likely ) 


people are to use it purely descriptively. Some words are suited 
to encourage people, some to discourage them, some to quiet 
them, and so on. 

Even in these cases, of course, the dynamic purposes are not 
to be identified with any sort of meaning ; for the emotive mean- 
ing accompanies a word much more persistently than do the 


1See The Meaning of Meaning, by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. 
On p. 125, second edition, there is a passage on ethics which was the source 
of the ideas embodied in this paper. 
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dynamic purposes. But there is an important contingent relation 
between emotive meaning and dynamic purpose: the former 
assists the latter. Hence if we define emotively laden terms in 
a way that neglects their emotive meaning, we are likely to be 
confusing. We lead people to think that the terms defined are used 
dynamically less often than they are. 


iv. 


Let us now apply these remarks in defining “good”. This 
word may be used morally or non-morally. I shall deal with the 
non-moral usage almost entirely, but only because it is simpler. 
The main points of the analysis will apply equally well to either 
usage. 

As a preliminary definition, let us take an inaccurate approxima- 
tion. It may be more misleading than helpful, but will do to 
begin with. Roughly, then, the sentence “ X is good” means 
We like X. (“ We” includes the hearer or hearers.) 

At first glance this definition sounds absurd. If used, we 
should expect to find the following sort of conversation: A. 
“This is good.” B. “ But I don’t like it. What led you to 
believe that I did ?”’ The unnaturalness of B’s reply, judged by 
ordinary word-usage, would seem to cast doubt on the relevance of 
my definition. 

B’s unnaturalness, however, lies simply in this : he is assuming 
that “ We like it ” (as would occur implicitly in the use of “ good ”’) 
is being used descriptively. This won’t do. When “ We like 
it” is to take the place of “ This is good ’’, the former sentence 
must be used not purely descriptively, but dynamically. More 
specifically, it must be used to promote a very subtle (and for 
the non-moral sense in question, a very easily resisted) kind of 
suggestion. To the extent that “we” refers to the hearer, it 
must have the dynamic use, essential to suggestion, of leading the 
hearer to make true what is said, rather than merely to believe 
it. And to the extent that “we” refers to the speaker, the 
sentence must have not only the descriptive use of indicating 
belief about the speaker’s interest, but the quasi-interjectory, 
dynamic function of giving direct expression to the interest. 
(This immediate expression of feelings assists in the process of 
suggestion. It is difficult to disapprove in the face of another's 
enthusiasm.) 

For an example of a case where “ We like this ” is used in the 
dynamic way that “ This is good ”’ is used, consider the case of 
a mother who says to her several children, ‘‘ One thing is certain, 
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we all like to be neat”’. If she really believed this, she wouldn’t 
bother to say so. But she is not using the words descriptively. 
She is encowraging the children to like neatness. By telling them 
that they like neatness, she will lead them to make her statement 
true, so to speak. If, instead of saying “‘ We all like to be neat ”’ 
in this way, she had said “ It’s a good thing to be neat ’”’, the 
effect would have been approximately the same. 

But these remarks are still misleading. Even when “ We like 
it” is used for suggestion, it isn’t quite like ‘‘ This is good”. 
The latter is more subtle. With such a sentence as “ This is 
a good book ’’, for example, it would be practically impossible 
to use instead “‘ We like this book’. When the latter is used, 
it must be accompanied by so exaggerated an intonation, to 
prevent its becoming confused with a descriptive statement, that 
the force of suggestion becomes stronger, and ludicrously more 
overt, than when “ good ”’ is used. 

The definition is inadequate, further, in that the definiens 
has been restricted to dynamic usage. Having said that dynamic 
usage was different from meaning, I should not have to mention 
it in giving the meaning of “ good ”’. 

It is in connection with this last point that we must return to 
emotive meaning. The word “good” has a pleasing emotive 
meaning which fits it especially for the dynamic use of suggesting 
favourable interest. But the sentence ‘‘ We like it” has no such 
emotive meaning. Hence my definition has neglected emotive 
meaning entirely. Now to neglect emotive meaning is likely to 
lead to endless confusions, as we shall presently see ; so I have 
sought to make up for the inadequacy of the definition by letting 
the restriction about dynamic usage take the place of emotive 
meaning. What I should do, of course, is to find a definiens 
whose emotive meaning, like that of “‘ good’, simply does lead 
to dynamic usage. 

Why didn’t I do this? I answer that it isn’t possible, if the 
definition is to afford us increased clarity. No two words, in 
the first place, have quite the same emotive meaning.) The most 
we can hope for is a rough approximation. But if we seek for 
such an approximation for ‘“‘ good ”’, we shall find nothing more 
than synonyms, such as “ desirable ” or “ valuable’ ; and these 
are profitless because they do not clear up the connection between 
“good ” and favourable interest. If we reject such synonyms, 
in favour of non-ethical terms, we shall be highly misleading. 


' For instance: “ This is good” has something like the meaning 


of “I do like this; do so as well”. But this is certainly not 
accurate. For the imperative makes an appeal to the conscious 
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efforts of the hearer. Of course he can’t like something just by 
trying. He must be led to like it through suggestion. Hence 
an ethical sentence differs from an imperative in that it enables 
one to make changes in a much more subtle, less fully conscious 
way. Note that the ethical sentence centres the hearer’s atten- 
tion not on his interests, but on the object of interest, and thereby 
facilitates suggestion. Because of its subtlety, moreover, an 
ethical sentence readily permits counter-suggestion, and leads 
to the give and take situation which is so characteristic of 
arguments about values. 

Strictly speaking, then, it is impossible to define “ good ” in 
terms of favourable interest if emotive meaning is not to be dis- 
torted. Yet it is possible to say that “ This is good” is about 
the favourable interest of the speaker and the hearer or hearers, 
and that it has a pleasing emotive meaning which fits the words 
for use in suggestion. This is a rough description of meaning, 
not a definition. But it serves the same clarifying function that 
a definition ordinarily does ; and that, after all, is enough. 

A word must be added about the moral use of “ good”. This 
differs from the above in that it is about a different kind of interest. 
Instead of being about what the hearer and speaker lke, it is 
about a stronger sort of approval. When a person likes something, 
he is pleased when it prospers, and disappointed when it doesn’t. 
When a person morally approves of something, he experiences a 
rich feeling of security when it prospers, and is indignant, or 
“shocked ’” when it doesn’t. These are rough and inaccurate 
examples of the many factors which one would have to mention 
in distinguishing the two kinds of interest. In the moral usage, 
as well as in the non-moral, “good” has an emotive meaning 
which adapts it to suggestion. 

And now, are these considerations of any importance ? Why do 
I stress emotive meanings in this fashion ? Does the omission of 
them really lead people into errors? I think, indeed, that the 
errors resulting from such omissions are enormous. In order to 
see this, however, we must return to the restrictions, mentioned 
in section I., with which the “ vital’ sense of “ good ” has been 
expected to comply. 


V. 


The first restriction, it will be remembered, had to do with dis- 
agreement. Now there is clearly some sense in which people 
disagree on ethical points ; but we must not rashly assume that 
all disagreement is modelled after the sort that occurs in the 
natural sciences. We must distinguish between “ disagreement 
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in belief ” (typical of the sciences) and “ disagreement in interest ”’. 
Disagreement in belief occurs when A believes p and B dis- 
believes it. Disagreement in interest occurs when A has a 
favourable interest in X, when B has an unfavourable one in it, 
and when neither is content to let the other’s interest remain 
unchanged. 

Let me give an example of disagreement in interest. A. ‘“ Let’s 
go to a cinema to-night.” B. “I don’t want to do that. Let’s 
go to the symphony.” A continues to insist on the cinema, B 
on the symphony. This is disagreeament in a perfectly conven- 
tional sense. They can’t agree on where they want to go, and 
each is trying to redirect the other’s interest. (Note that im- 
peratives are used in the example.) 

It is disagreement in interest which takes places in ethics. 
When C says “This is good”, and D says “No, it’s bad”, 
we have a case of suggestion and counter-suggestion. Each 
man is trying to redirect the other’s interest. There obviously 
need be no domineering, since each may be willing to give ear to 
the other’s influence ; but each is trying to move the other none 
the less. It is in this sense that they disagree. Those who 
argue that certain interest theories make no provision for dis- 
agreement have been misled, I believe, simply because the tra- 
ditional theories, in leaving out emotive meaning, give the im- 
pression that ethical judgments are used descriptively only ; and 
of course when judgments are used purely descriptively, the only 
disagreement. that. can arise is disagreement in belief.. Such 
disagreement may be disagreement in belief abow interests ; but 
this is not the same as disagreement in interest. My definition 
doesn’t provide for disagreement in belief about interests, any 
more than does Hobbes’s; but that is no matter, for there is 
no reason to believe, at least on common-sense grounds, that 
this kind of disagreement exists. There is only disagreement in 
interest. (We shall see in a moment that disagreement in interest 
does not remove ethics from sober argument—that this kind of 
disagreement may often be resolved through empirical means.) 

The second restriction, about “‘ magnetism ’’, or the connection 
between goodness and actions, requires only a word. This 
tules out only those interest theories which do not include the 
interest of the speaker, in defining “‘ good”. My account does 
include the speaker’s interest; hence is immune. 

The third restriction, about the empirical method, may be 


‘met in a way that springs naturally from the above account of 


disagreement. Let us put the question in this way: When 
two people disagree over an ethical matter, can they completely 
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resolve the disagreement through empirical considerations, 
assuming that each applies the empirical method exhaustively, 
consistently, and without error ? 

I answer that sometimes they can, and sometimes they cannot ? 
and that at any rate, even when they can, the relation between 
empirical knowledge and ethical judgments is quite different 
from the one which traditional interest theories seem to imply. 

This can best be seen from an analogy. Let’s return to the 
example where A and B couldn’t agree on a cinema or a symphony. 
The example differed from an ethical argument in that impera- 
tives were used, rather than ethical judgments ; but was analogous 
to the extent that each person was endeavouring to modify the 
other’s interest. Now how would these people argue the case, 
assuming that they were too intelligent just to shout at one 
another ? 

Clearly, they would give “ reasons”’ to support their impera- 
tives. A might say, “ But you know, Garbo is at the Bijou”. 
His hope is that B, who admires Garbo, will acquire a desire 
to go to the cinema when he knows what play will be there. B 
may counter, “ But Toscanini is guest conductor to-night, in 
an all-Beethoven programme”. And so on. Each supports 
his imperative (“ Let’s do so and so”’) by reasons which may 
be empirically established. 

To generalize from this: disagreement in interest may be 
rooted in disagreement in belief. That is to say, people who 
disagree in interest would often cease to do so if they knew the 
precise nature and consequences of the object of their interest. 
To this extent disagreement in interest may be resolved by 
securing agreement in belief, which in turn may be secured 
empirically. 

This generalization holds for ethics. . If A and B, instead of 
using imperatives, had said, respectively, “‘ It would be better to 
go to the cinema’, and “ It would be better to go to the sym- 
phony ”’, the reasons which they would advance would be roughly 
the same. They would each give a more thorough account of 
the object of interest, with the purpose of completing the re- 
direction of interest which was begun by the suggestive force 
of the ethical sentence. On the whole, of course, the suggestive 
force of the ethical statement merely exerts enough pressure to 
start such trains of reasons, since the reasons are much more 
essential in resolving disagreement in interest than the persuasive 
effect of the ethical judgment itself. 

Thus the empirical method is relevant to ethics simply because 
our knowledge of the world is a determining factor to our interests. 
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But note that empirical facts are not inductive grounds from which 


the ethical judgment problematically follows. (This is what. 


traditional interest theories umply.) If someone said “ Close 
the door ’’, and added the reason ‘‘ We'll catch cold ’’, the latter 
would scarcely be called an inductive ground of the former. 
Now imperatives are related to the reasons which support them 
in the same way that ethical judgments are related to reasons. 

Is the empirical method sufficent for attaining ethical agree- 
ment? Clearly not. For empirical knowledge resolves dis-~ 
agreement in interest only to the extent that such disagreement 
is rooted in disagreement in belief. Not all disagreement in 
interest is of this sort. For instance: <A is of a sympathetic 
nature, and B isn’t. They are arguing about whether a public 
dole would be good. Suppose that they discovered all the con- 
sequences of the dole. Isn’t it possible, even so, that A will 
say that it’s good, and B that it’s bad? The disagreement in 
interest may arise not from limited factual knowledge, but simply 
from A’s sympathy and B’s coldness. Or again, suppose, in the 
above argument, that A was poor and unemployed, and that B 
was rich. Here again the disagreement might not be due to 
different factual knowledge. It would be due to the different 
social positions of the men, together with their predominant self- 
interest. 

When ethical disagreement is not rooted in disagreement in 
belief, is there any method by which it may be settled? If 
one means by “ method” a rational method, then there is no 
method. But in any case there is a ‘way’. Let’s consider 
the above example, again, where disagreement was due to A’s 
sympathy and B’s coldness. Must they end by saying, “ Well, 
it’s just a matter of our having different temperaments’? Not 
necessarily. A, for instance, may try to change the tempera- 
ment of his opponent. He may pour out his enthusiasms in 
such a moving way—present the sufferings of the poor with 
such appeal—that he will lead his opponent to see life through 
different eyes. He may build up, by the contagion of his feelings, 
an influence which will modify B’s temperament, and create in 
him a sympathy for the poor w rhich didn’t previously exist. This 
is often the only way to obtain ethical agreement, if there is ante 
way at all. It is persuasive, not empirical or._rational; but that 
is no reason for neglecting it. There is no reason to scorn it, 
either, for it is only by such means that our personalities are able 
to grow, through our contact with others. 

The point I wish to stress, however, is simply that the em- 
pirical method is instrumental to ethical agreement only to the. 
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extent that disagreement in interest is rooted in disagreement in 
belief. There is little reason to believe that all disagreement is 
of this sort. Hence the empirical method is not sufficient for 
ethics. In any case, ethics is not psychology, since psychology 
doesn’t endeavour to direct our interests; it discovers facts 
about the ways in which interests are or can be directed, but 
that’s quite another matter. 

To summarize this section: my: analysis of ethical judgments 
meets the three requirements for the “ vital’ sense of “ good ” 


ithat were mentioned in section I. (The traditional interest theories 


fail to meet these requirements simply because they neglect 
emotive meaning. This neglect leads them to neglect dynamic 
usage, and the sort of disagreement that results from such usage, 
together with the method of resolving the disagreement.; I may 
add that my analysis answers Moore’s objection about the open 
question. Whatever scientifically knowable properties a thing 
may have, it 7s always open to question whether a thing having 
these (enumerated) qualities is good. For to ask whether it 
is good is to ask for influence. And whatever I may know about 
an object, I can still ask, quite pertinently, to be influenced with 
regard to my interest in it. 


VI. 

And now, have I really pointed out the 
“ good ” ? 

I suppose that many will still say “No”, claiming that I 
have simply failed to set down enough requirements which this 
sense must meet, and that my analysis, like all others given in 
terms of interest, is a way of begging the issue. They will say: 
“When we ask ‘Is X good?’ we don’t want mere influence, 
mere advice. We decidedly don’t want to be influenced through 
persuasion, nor are we fully content when the influence is sup- 
ported by a wide scientific knowledge of X., The answer to our 
question will, of course, modify our interests. But this is only 
because an unique sort of truth will be revealed to us—a truth 
which must be apprehended a priori. We want our interests 
to be guided by this truth, and by nothing else. To substitute 
for such a truth mere emotive meaning and suggestion is to conceal 
from us the very object of our search.” 

I can only answer that I do not understand. What i is this truth 
to be about? For I recollect no Platonic Idea, nor do I know 
what to try to recollect. I find no indefinable property, nor do 
I know what to look for: And the “self-evident” deliverances 
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of reason, which so many philosophers have claimed, seem, on 


y 
; examination, to be deliverances of their respective reasons only 
: (if of anyone’s) and not of mine. 
, I strongly suspect, indeed, that any sense of “ good ”’ which is 
: expected both to unite itself in synthetic a priori fashion with 
’ other concepts, and to influence interests as well, is really a 
great confusion. ‘I extract from this meaning the power of 
; influence alone, which I find the only intelligible part? If the 
’ rest is confusion, however, then it certainly deserves more than 
the shrug of one’s shoulders. What I should like to do is to 
. — account for the confusion—to examine the psychological needs 
which have given rise to it, and to show how these needs may be 


; satisfied in another way. This is the problem, if confusion is to 
, be stopped at its source. But it is an enormous problem, and 
my reflections on it, which are at present worked out only roughly, 
must be reserved until some later time. 

I may add that if “ X is good” is essentially a vehicle for 
suggestion, it is scarcely a statement which philosophers, any more 
than many other men, are called upon to make. To the extent 
' that ethics predicates the ethical terms of anything, rather than 
explains their meaning, it ceases to be a reflective study. Ethical 
statements are social instruments. They are used in a co- 
operative enterprise in which we are mutually adjusting ourselves 
to the interests of others. Philosophers have a part in this, as 
do all men, but not the major part. 
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III—THE DISCOURSE ON METHOD (1637-1937). 
By L. Roru. 


- 


THE Discourse on Method, planned towards the end of the year 
1635, composed in 1636, and published in 1637, marks a turning- 
point in European thought. Written in French, not in Latin, 
it was addressed not to the scholar but to the man (and woman) ! 
of ‘ good sense’, and its appeal to the ordinary reader was en- 
forced by a narrative of high personal interest. Philosophy was 
no longer in an academic heaven ; it had been brought down again 
to earth. It became the salt of polite conversation, and was 
honoured not only by men of science but by dignitaries of the 
Church and ladies of the Court. Yet its gains were more solid 
than those of a passing fashion. Although slow to be accepted 
in the official seats of learning, it gradually won its way to 
dogmatic supremacy, and the ‘ new’ philosophy of Locke (1690) 
found the philosophy of Descartes as firmly entrenched as the 
‘new’ philosophy of Descartes had found the philosophy of the 
Schoolmen. 

Striking testimony to the nature and extent of the Cartesian 
victory is to be found, some half-century after the publication 
of the Discourse, in the acute and amusing romance of Father 
Daniel: 2 “‘ Your philosophy had at first the advantages and 
disadvantages of novelty and experienced the vicissitudes of all 
new ideas. It was received with admiration and upheld with 
warmth by many individuals; it found patrons and protectors 
among men of reputation for intelligence, capacity and breeding. 
But almost all the Societies and all the Universities rejected it 
and declared themselves in opposition. 

“The matter is pretty much in the same case now. Yet for 
all that, if we judge by the books, whether in philosophy or 
medicine, which come to us from England, Holland and Germany, 


1 Corresp. I, 560 1. 24 [all references to Descartes are by the volumes, 
pages and lines of the Adam-Tannéry edition]. 

2 Voyage du Monde de M. Descartes, ed. 2, Paris, 1702. The first edition 
was published anonymously in 1689. 
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Cartesianism has made great progress in all those countries. 
Courses of philosophy according to the scholastic method have 
practically ceased to be printed, and almost all the works of that 
kind which appear in France now are treatises on physics which 
rest on the principles of the new philosophy. Books on Uni- 
versals, Metaphysical Degrees, and Rational Being frighten 
publishers off nowadays. They refuse to touch them any longer, 
and try and get rid of their old stocks at any price. . . . Although 
these questions were once so famous, and for nearly two centuries 
made so many presses groan and kept so many printers busy, 
they are now no longer heard of except in the schools. Outside 
of the class-room nobody talks any more of Thomists, Scotists 
and Nominalists, or, at any rate, nobody makes any distinction 
between them. They are all put into the same category of 
‘ancient ’ as opposed to the new philosophy, the philosophy of 
Descartes. 

“You have also had the good fortune practically to efface all 
other new philosophers, whether of your own time or after. . . . 
Just as in Spain they call every heretic of the last century, 
Lutheran, whatever sect he may belong to, so the name Cartesian 
is applied indifferently to everyone since your day who tried to 
introduce any improvements into Physics. ...”'! 


2. 


The point of interest in this estimate, and it must be remembered 
it comes from an opponent, is its testimony to the kind of standing 
acquired by Cartesianism in the last decade of the century in 
which it appeared. It marks an epoch. It is the dividing line 
in the history of thought. Everything that came before it is 
old; everything that came after it is new. Modern students 
emphasise the essential continuity of the Cartesian philosophy 
with the Scholasticism which preceded it, but this continuity was 
not so obvious (except as a tactical move of the ‘Aristotelians’)* 
to the learned Father of the Company of Jesus who was fighting 
against it in Scholasticism’s name. To him Cartesianism repre- 
sented, as it has appeared to represent down to our day, some- 
thing genuinely new. 

Yet if one scrutinises, in the light of the available evidence, 
the actual character of the Cartesian contribution, it is clear that 
the points of view of the seventeenth-century and the twentieth- 
century critics are not, in fact, far removed from one another. 
Modern criticism opened with the remark of Freudenthal that 


1 Op. cit., pp. 255-257. 2 Op. cit., pp. 281-282. 
3 
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the novelty of Cartesianism lay not in its psychology, its theory of 
knowledge, its ethics or its metaphysics, but in its physics ; and 
the justly admired labours of M. Gilson have confessedly ? only 
worked out the detail of this all-important theme. Now it is 
significant that for Father Daniel too the novelty of Cartesianism 
lay in its physics, not its metaphysics ; and his book is an attack 
not on the ‘ cogito ’ or the ontological argument, but, principally, 
on the theory of vortices. We feel now that Cartesianism is 
much more than a specific theory of the origin and constitution 
of the physical universe, but it is at least that ; and it is salutary 
to be reminded that it meant that for Descartes’ immediate 
critics, and indeed for Descartes himself. 


3. 


The Cartesian revolution lay in the attempt to substitute a 
physics based on metaphysics? for a metaphysics based on 
physics. It may well be that in this, as has been maintained, 
it was only following the Platonic element in the emergence of 
the modern mind from Scholasticism, but there is no doubt that 
it was reversing the main current which went to make up that 
mighty, and not yet exhausted, stream. Medieval Aristotelianism 
was true to its source in basing its argument for the existence of 
God on the theory of motion. God is the First Mover, and motion 
is of the physical world ; theology therefore is based on physics. 
Logic and mathematics are a ‘ propedeutic’, disciplines sub- 
sidiary to physics, and physics is the entrance-hall to the palace 
of theology. The various sciences are thus architectonically 
one. The study of method is ancillary to the study of the 
physical world, and the study of the physical world points to the 
idea of God. 

We know from the biographers that Descartes in 1629 was 
meditating a work on ‘ divinity’, but we have no specific in- 
formation about its proposed contents, and it is illegitimate to 
argue from it an independent interest in theology. On the 
other hand, we possess positive evidence from his correspondence 
as to his actual pre-occupations at this early period, and the 
evidence is borne out amply both from the narrative of the 
Discourse and the fragments which survive from those years. 
Descartes’ primary interest was in physics, the explanation and 


1 Index Scholastico-Cartésien, Paris, 1913, Introduction, p. i. 

* To demonstrate ‘les principes de la Physique par la Métaphysique (ce 
que jespere faire quelque jour mais qui ne |’a point esté par cy-devant),’ 
Corresp. II, 141, 1. 25 f. (May, 1638). 
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interpretation of the facts of the world of nature, and his typical 
study is Optics: the suppressed Monde, for example,) was 
primarily a treatise on light. The interest in theology was 
secondary, indeed it is not fundamentally an interest in theology 
at all. The general movement of Cartesianism was to the very 
end from the self to God and from God to the external world, 
and a striking passage in the Recherche de la Vérité (X, 505, 1. 9 ff.) 
emphasises this ‘order’ as against that of so-called common 
sense. So far as these early writings are concerned (and we may 
include within them the Discourse itself), God is for Descartes 
a hypothesis incidental to his account of the physical world, and 
even the developed Meditations, with all its elaborate theological 
argumentation, leads up to a defence of mathematical physics 
(Med. 5, last §). This is even more obvious in the case of the 
latest work of this group, the Principles of Philosophy. This is 
a handbook of Descartes’ physics ‘for the use of schools and 
colleges ’, and the metaphysics takes its place in the summary 
and introductory Book I. 

This specific and conscious tendency of Cartesianism explains 
the most important literary fact about the Discourse. The 
Discourse on Method is only an introduction to a number of 
treatises on scientific subjects which constitute ‘ essays in’ that 
method, and the method it deals with is a method of reasoning 
which is to bring us net to metaphysical but to scientific truth. 
The Discourse is thus not ‘ philosophy’ but an ‘introduction to 
science’; or rather (since the word ‘ philosophy ’, for that and the 
succeeding century, is ambiguous), the ‘philosophy’ of the Dis- 
course and Descartes’ other works is what we now call science and in 
particular the science of nature or (in the wider sense) physics. 
We are used to think of the Discourse with its ‘I think, therefore 
I am’, as inaugurating the new departure in metaphysics the 
typical product of which is the fascinating series of meditations 
which in our own day has inspired the Méditations cartésiennes of 
Husserl. But Descartes himself was interested in these meta- 
physical principles only as providing the basis for his physics, 
and the work he himself regarded as central, the Principles of 
Philosophy, has its analogue not in the Meditations of Husserl, 
but in the Mechanics of Mach. For Descartes both the ‘ cogito ’ 


' Corresp. 1, 561, 1.8; and so the sub-title of the printed text (1664) and 
Discourse 5 (VI, 42, 1. 5). “Il continua ensuite’, writes Father Daniel 
(op. cit., p. 309) “‘ de m’expliquer toutes les propriétez de la lumiere, et les 
démonstrations qu’il a données, touchant la reflexion et la réfraction des 
raions. I] s’étendit fort au long sur cette matiere ; car cette endroit de sa 
philosophie, avec celui, ou il explique les phénomenes de I Aimant, est son 
endroit favori.” 
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and the ‘ ontological argument’ are introductory to the theo- 
retical explanation of the generation and constitution of the 
physical world. 


4. 


Descartes’ primary interest, then, was not in theology or 
metaphysics, and far less in the ‘ pure contents of consciousness ’, 
It is doubtful even whether he can be written down as the type 
of disinterested scientific curiosity. He himself avers a passion 
for truth ; but the truth he was seeking was, to quote the title 
of the Discourse, ‘truth in the sciences’, and the sciences for 
Descartes have a definitely practical aim, the harnessing of nature 
to the purposes of man. The will o’ the wisp of his life was the 
conquest of death, not only for the soul, but also for the body. 
The significant change in the title of the Meditations ! from the 
first to the second edition shows that Descartes knew early that 
he had not demonstrated the immortality of the sowl, but his 
dream of the prolongation of the life of the body pursued him till 
his own premature death.? Descartes was dedicated from first 
to last to ‘ those studies which are of use to the whole human race’ 

In this practical interest, which is explicitly a part of the 
revulsion against Scholasticism, Descartes was only representa- 
tive of the tendencies of the age. To Bacon, as to Descartes, 
there is no knowledge unrelated to the practical problem of 
human improvement, and the vision of Utopia is the source as 
well as the justification of his delvings into the mysteries of nature. 
The Novum Organum is also a ‘ discourse on method ’ and a method 
of ‘ discovery in the sciences’; but the aim of discovery, in the 
striking words with which the work concludes, is ‘ the supplying 
of man with bread’. The opening aphorisms of the same work 
comprise the classical exposition of this utilitarian view, but they 
are only caught up in the well-known words of Discourse 6 
summoning mankind to a knowledge ‘ which is useful in life’ 
and ‘by means of which we may render ourselves masters and 


1“. |. in qua Dei existentia et animae immortalitas demonstrantur ” 
(ed. 1). “... in quibus Dei existentia, et animae humanae a corpore 
distinctio, demonstrantur ”’ (ed. 2). 

2 E.g., Disc. 6 (VI, 62, Il. 28-29); Corresp. IV, 329, ll. 16-17 (1645) ; 
and Descrip. Corps humain (1648), pref. (xi, 223, 1. 15 f.). For contem- 
porary jests on the subject see Corresp. V, 461 (Saumaise) and cf. Adam, 
Vie, p. 581 (Clauberg). 

3 VIIIB, 184, 1. 23. So Discourse 6 throughout, and Baillet’s summary 
(I, 195): ‘ne pouvant oublier la fin de sa Philosophie, qui n’étoit autre 


que l’utilité du genre humain, il résolut de faire une étude sérieuse de la | 


Médecine, et de s’appliquer particuliérement 4 I’ Anatomie et 4 la Chymie.’ 
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possessors of nature’. ‘Masters and possessors of nature’: 
‘human knowledge and human power meet in one’. The aim 
of philosophy-science is for Descartes and Bacon alike the control 
of nature through the understanding of nature, and both thought 
their new methods would lead at once to such discoveries as 
would bring the resources of nature within our immediate grasp. 

It is a question whether either method did, as a matter of 
history, further the work of discovery in the sciences. So far as 
Bacon is concerned, a recent judgment is that “the actual 
course which science has taken, even if it has been in accord 
with Bacon’s principles and has lead to the results which he 
desired to anticipate, has been influenced little, if at all, by his 
writings ’’ ;+ while one of the most profound modern students of 
Descartes ® has given a negative answer to the problem he 
himself propounded as to whether Descartes’ method was really 
of importance (outside the sphere of pure mathematics) even for 
his own discoveries. Yet whether or no the Discourse on Method 
really revealed any ‘ truth in the sciences ’, or whether or no the 
Novum Organum really helped to the ‘kingdom of man’, the 
significant fact is that such was the explicit intention of their 
authors. The justification of method is for both thinkers alike 
its practical results, and Descartes could have subscribed whole- 
heartedly to the Baconian aphorism (N.O. I, 73): ‘fruits and 
works are, as it were, sponsors and sureties for the truth of 
philosophies”. He defines wisdom as a “ perfect knowledge of 
all things that man can know both for the conduct of his life and 
for the conservation of his health and the invention of all the 
arts’, and philosophy as “ knowledge of those truths which can 
be perceived by the natural light and further human needs ”’.® 

5. 

The death-blow to Cartesianism was given not by the satire or 
logical arguments of Jesuit Fathers, but by the sober theorems 
of Newton. The Principia and Optics showed by reference to 
fact the falsity of the positions revealed to Descartes by the 
‘natural light’. The whole physical theory of Descartes crumbled 
at a touch, and its critics were not slow to show why. Facts may 
be analysed and systematised by the human reason but cannot 
be created by it. 


*C. D. Broad, The Philosophy of Francis Bacon, Cambridge, 1926, p. 62. 

*G. Milhaud, Descartes savant, Paris, 1921, the ripe fruit of the enquiry 
opened in the dissertation (Montpellier, 1894): Num Cartesii methodus 
tantum valeat in suo opere illustrando quantum ipse senserit ? 

3 Princ. Phil., pref. (IXB, 2, ll. 10-13); Hp. ad. Voet. (VIIIB, 26, ll. 3-5). 
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The later developments of Cartesianism which made it open 
to these criticisms have their origin already in the Discourse 
{they are clear enough, indeed, even before that, in the Regulae). 
The characteristic of the Method is its deification of mathematics, 
not, as Descartes is careful to tell us, the mathematics of con- 
temporary mathematicians, but that ‘pure’ mathematics the 
vision of which had appeared to the Greeks. It is this universal- 
ising of the ideal of mathematics to which is due the failure as 
well as the success of Cartesianism. 

Its immediate consequence, adumbrated already in the 
Discourse but enunciated clearly only in the Meditations (5, end), 
was the rejection from the interpretation of nature of everything 
non-mathematical. Mathematics and physics, as Descartes is 
reported to have explained some years later in the course of 
conversation,! deal alike with ‘ objects which are true and real 
and have a true and real nature’. The only difference between 
them is that ‘whereas physics considers its object not only as 
true and real being but as existing actually and as such, mathe- 
matics considers its object only as possible and as that which, 
while not actually existing in space, nevertheless can so exist’. 
Physical existence thus ceases to be relevant ; all that matters 
is conformity to mathematical type. Actuality yields to possi- 
bility, fact to formula, and we are embarked on the fatal sea of 
the a priore. 

It is only fair to say that although such is the clear tendency 
of Cartesian thought, it by no means represents the practice of 
Descartes himself. His realisation of the need of ‘ expériences’ 
(both ‘ experiments’ and ‘ experiences’) was almost Baconian 
in its emphasis, and we know he held Bacon in high honour just 
because of Bacon’s demand for facts. He will have nothing to 
do with those philosophers who, neglecting ‘ experimenta’, 
“ think that truth will spring from their brain like Minerva from 
the head of Jupiter ” (Reg. 5, end), and he definitely asserts, in 
1638 at least (Corresp. II, 142, 1. 5 f.), that geometrical demon- 
stration in matters of physics is an impossibility. Idealism 
was not yet to try to demonstrate a priort that we can have no 
more than five senses, and Descartes’ was still the wiser path of 
studying anatomy by practical dissection.2 But for all Descartes’ 


* With Burman (1648) = Corresp. V, 160; cf. already Regulae, 14 (X, 
448, Il. 18-22). 

* Corresp. III, 353; Baillet, II, 273. ‘Mais vous en pourrés estre 
encores plus certain,’ writes Descartes in Dioptrique 5 (VI, 115, 1. 9 ff.), 
“si, prenant loeil d’un homme fraichement mort, ou, au defaut, celuy 
d’un boeuf ou de quelqu’autre gros animal, vous coupés dextrement vers 
le fonds,’ etc. 
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own sober attitude towards fact his mathematical bias forced 
him to the primacy of mind. The ‘ method ’ became transformed 
into a system, the logic into a metaphysics. 

The consequences of these vicissitudes may be seen most 
readily in Locke. Descartes’ fundamental metaphysical position, 
the distinction of matter from mind, was offered by him explicitly 
as the basis of his mathematico-physical theory of the equation 
of matter with extension. The whole of this is rejected by 
Locke, physics and metaphysics alike, and with it Descartes’ 
well-known attempt in the ontological argument to draw the 
fullest consequence from the autonomy of mind. In the same 
way we have Locke’s reiterated criticism of the very possibility 
of a demonstrative science of nature, a criticism which puts 
asunder the mathematics and physics joined so decisively by 
Descartes. 

It would probably be wrong to see in this last and all-important 
point the specific influence of Newton. The Principia appeared in 
1687, the Essay in 1690 ; and the Essay treats the ‘ incomparable ’ 
Newton as the very embodiment of the ideal of science. Yet 
Locke’s rejection of physics as a demonstrative science goes 
back to the early Drafts of 1671, and that on grounds similar to 
those adduced later in the Essay, to wit, the non-‘ necessary ’ 
character of the ‘concomitance’ of qualities within any sub- 
stance and the mysterious nature of the idea of substance as 
such. But whether Locke’s rejection of an a priori physics is 
due to the influence of Newton or not, it would have been re- 
inforced by the study of Newton, and we know that Locke not 
only studied Newton’s results but meditated on his method. 

The consequences of Locke’s meditation on the method of 
Newton are curiously instructive. They may be summed up as 
a return to Descartes. The ‘rules’ of the Discourse are only 
repeated in Locke’s account of the true method of demonstration 
as consisting in the ‘intervention’ of ‘intermediate ideas ’, 
an account associated in one place specifically with the name of 
Newton.! If we couple with this Locke’s stress on ‘ clear and 
distinct ideas’ we may call Locke a Cartesian, but a Cartesian 


1 Locke’s Essay, IV, I, § 9 (cf. IV, 2, § 2 ff., 3, $18, etc.; and Note on 
the Relationship between Locke and Descartes, Minv, July, 1935, p. 414 f.). 
In this connexion see the illuminating anecdote quoted in Fox-Bourne’s 
Life, II, 216 n. It should be remarked that the Principia was drafted in 
1666 and that Newton (after 1672) would have come frequently to London 
to attend the meetings of the Royal Society. On the other hand there 
seems to be no trace of the ‘intervention’ theory of demonstration before 
the final appearance of the Essay in 1690. 
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in the sense of a disciple of the Discourse, not of the Essays or 
the later Meditations. 

One wonders what the author of the Essays in the Method 
would have said to this:! “To return to the study of natural 
philosophy : though the world be full of systems of it, yet I 
cannot say I know any one which can be taught a young man 
as a science wherein he may be sure to find truth and certainty, 
which is what all sciences give an expectation of. I do not 
hence conclude that none of them are to be read ; it is necessary 
for a gentleman in this learned age to look into some of them to 
fit himself for conversation: but whether that of Descartes be 
put into his hands, as that which is most in fashion, or it be 
thought fit to give him a short view of that and several others 
also; I think the systems of natural philosophy that have 
obtained in this part of the world are to be read more to know 
the hypotheses, and to understand the terms and ways of talking 
of the several sects, than with hopes to gain thereby a compre- 
hensive, scientific and satisfactory knowledge of the works of 
nature. . . . But I would not deter anyone from the study of 
nature because all the knowledge we have, or possibly can have 
of it, cannot be brought into a science. There are very many 
things in it that are convenient and necessary to be known to a 
gentleman ; and a great many other, that will abundantly reward 
the pains of the curious with delight and advantage. But these, 
I think, are rather to be found amongst such writers as have 
employed themselves in making rational experiments and 
observations, than in starting barely speculative systems. . . .” 

Even the physics of ‘ rational experiment and observation ’ is 
thus become no more than a polite accomplishment for a 
“gentleman ’, and the ‘ barely speculative systems’ are of no 
value at all. Even Newton’s contribution is very carefully 
delimited to the showing “ how far mathematics, applied to some 
parts of nature, may, upon principles that matter of fact justifies, 
carry us in the knowledge of some, as I may so call them, par- 
ticular provinces of the incomprehensible universe ”’.2 Only fifty 
years have elapsed since the mathematical ideal of the Discourse 
was to bring us to ‘truth in the sciences’. Now the highest 
triumph of the mathematician has to be ‘ justified’ by ‘ matter 
of fact ’, and is restricted to ‘ particular provinces ’ of a universe 
which remains ‘incomprehensible’. The ‘ universal science’ 
announced by the Discourse has vanished with the collapse of 


1 Locke, Of Education (1690), § 193. 
2 Op. cit., § 194. 
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the Essays which were to be its ‘ proofs ’,! and we are left with a 
method of setting out our empirical discoveries. 

We are led thus to the historical paradox of the Discourse : it 
comes to its own only with the rejection of what, in Descartes’ 
own eyes, was its justification. The Discourse is only a prelude 
to the Essays, but it is through the death of the Essays that the 
Discourse came to its immortality. 


6. 


The Essays are the type of Descartes’ scientific work: they 
are contributions to science made by the help of the method. 
They are therefore illustrations of the method, concrete examples 
of its application. Or so at least Descartes would have us believe. 
The possibilities of the method are for him illimitable: by its 
help there is nothing ‘ so remote that we cannot reach to it or so 
obscure that we cannot reveal it’. But the ‘first fruits’ are 
those he gives us himself in the Essays, and the Discourse, the 
method, is only as it were the seed. It is legitimate to ask, 
therefore, how far the fruit was in fact the product of the seed, 
that is, how far the Essays were in fact ‘ essays in’ the method. 

It is of little account here to go into the list of the anticipations 
of Descartes’ doctrines by others, enumerated somewhat mali- 
ciously by Leibniz.2 The main question remains unaffected. 
Even if his discoveries were discovered by others before him, 
his own claim that his discovery of them was due to the use of 
the new method might be maintained and established. Can the 
connection between the Essays and the Discourse be justified ? 
In other words, is the method really a logic for science ¢ 

The answer to this question is, as we have seen, in the negative. 
The method is fruitful in mathematics because it 7s mathematics ; 
but outside the sphere of mathematics, even in Descartes, it has 
little heuristic value. It is no accident that in the history of 
science Descartes is remembered only as a mathematician, or 
that the only work of his own which continues the Regulae is the 
Geometry.2 So far as concerns the two arts of medicine and 
mechanics (celestial or otherwise) in which he saw the greatest 
need and use for his method, no real discovery of any kind stands 
to his credit. He is noteworthy as a psychologist, but even he 


‘See the title originally proposed for the Discourse (Corresp., I, 339, 
ll. 18-25). 

*I know this passage only from Hallam (Literature of Europe, 1839, 
III, 267-268, n.), who himself quotes from Brucker, but there are many 
others of similar general import (e.g., Erdmann, pp. 120-121). 

* Cf. Sirven, Années d’ Apprentissage de Descartes (Albi, 1928), p. 419 f. 
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did not offer his treatise on the Passions as an ‘ essay’ in the 
method. 

The paradox of the Discourse is thus reinforced by its history 
in Descartes’ own thought. Judged by the only criterion its own 
author would have recognised, its fate would have been melan- 
choly. It would have stood as a literary, not a scientific, achieve- 
ment (‘ history ’, as he would have said, not ‘ science ’),! a record 
of a mind which strove for much but effected nothing in the only 
sphere that matters, the sphere of discovery. With the collapse 
of the physics the preface to the method which revealed the 
physics would have been remembered only because its last 
obsequies had been carried out by Voltaire. 

Yet it was with the high serenity of the Discourse as with the 
prophetic frenzy of the Novum Organum: it survived through 
its own inherent distinction. Composed as an introduction to 
the Essays and offered as a logic ancillary to scientific discovery, 
it was its good (not its bad) fortune that the discoveries it an- 
nounced were either not discoveries at all or found to be untrue. 
The break-down of the physics proved the opportunity for the 
isolation of the logic and its treatment as an independent entity. 
The failure of Cartesianism lay in its connecting the Discourse 
with the Essays. The history of its triumph is the history of 
their dissociation. 


~ 
( 


The fascination of the Discourse lies in the clarity and dis- 
tinctness which it both demands and exhibits. It is the manifesto 
of a mind in the immediate and conscious grasp of a new instru- 
ment, and it communicates a sense of unfettered power. How 
often the phrase rings and rings again: “the highest point which 
the mind is capable of reaching”. Little matter that that 
point was not reached either in the Essays or in any of the works 
which followed them. The sight from afar of the Promised Land 
is often a reality more real than the Promised Land itself. 

If one compares the method of Descartes with that of Bacon 
the advantage is not always with the former, but what Bacon 
gains in profusion and suggestiveness is compensated for in 
Descartes by concentration. By the side of the infinitely- 
coloured genius of Bacon, that of Descartes is both meagre and 
rigid, but this very narrowness of outlook gave him a vision 
unique for depth and penetration. If the inspiration of Bacon, 


1 Reg. 3 (X, 367, Il. 22-23), and more fully, letter to Hogelande, (1640) 
Oeuvres (A-T), Supplément, p. 2. 
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2 like that of Aristotle, was from the manifold variety of natural 
history, the inspiration of Descartes, like that of Plato, was from 
yg the inflexible uniformity of geometry. His mind was geometrical 
1 ff in the full meaning given to that word by Pascal: luminous, 
. & intense, confined. 

Many writers have celebrated the triumph of the mathe- 


1 matical idea in the development of modern science, and students 
y like Meyerson with his insistence on the stubbornness of the 
’' F irrational are as few to seek as hard to answer. But to the 
e enquirer into the manifold expressions of the human spirit the 
t fate of the Discourse offers reflections of another kind. 


The Discourse, as we have seen, came into its own with the 
p discredit of the Essays ; the stone rejected of science became the 
h corner-stone of philosophy. Yet this is not to the shame of 
0 philosophy. The science of the seventeenth century (and who 
can explain that century of genius?) was in some measure 
prophecy rather than science, and inspiration, which is a poor 


\ substitute for fact, is one of the major stimulants to reflection. 
e The trumpet-calls of Bacon, like the mathematical formule of 
'. Descartes, suggest problems which go beyond themselves, and it 
e 8 C*F is no matter for wonder that (for all the expressed intentions of 
yf their authors) they rose above the petty business of controlling 


nature to our ends. After all, as Voltaire remarks, “ les inven- 
tions les plus étonnantes et les plus utiles ne sont pas celles qui 
font le plus d’honneur 4 l’esprit humain ”’. 

We have here an instance of a universal truth. Scientific 
knowledge soon grows out of date. What to one generation is 
new and important is to the next either false or commonplace, 
and the discoveries which revolutionise the mechanics of living 
are often scandalously casual. How trite to us is the theory of 


: the circulation of the blood which fills a whole (and the only 
. dull) chapter in the Discourse, and how right is Descartes? in 
5 i 


rl commenting on the incidental character (‘4 la honte de nos 
: sciences ’) of the discovery of optical lenses. But philosophical 
enquiry remains what it was, and we are still agitated by the 
problems which agitated a Plato or a Descartes. The Discourse 
on Method, shorn of the Essays to which it is a prelude, shorn of 
its fifth chapter on physiology, shorn even of that essential 
d part of its title which gives meaning to the word ‘ method “— 
the Discourse remains as a record of the self-revelation of the 


yn neg ; 
; human spirit in one of its many paths to truth. But whether 

? truth lies even in a ‘ revised version’ of the Dioptric, the Meteors 
0 | and the Geometry, is another question entirely. 


1Dioptrique, 1 (VI, 81, 1. 19 ff.). 











IV._THE UNITY OF THE BERKELEIAN 
PHILOSOPHY (I.). 


By A. A. Luce. 


I wriTE of external unity. Iam trying to show that Berkeley had 
one philosophy in life and one only. I am not concerned directly 
with the internal unity or self-consistency of the Principles. That 
is an important matter too, but it can wait. The internal unity 
of essential Berkeleianism can, I believe, be established ; but to 
attempt to establish it would be a thankless task, a Danaid labour, 
until its external unity is established beyond dispute, and until 
the modern notion that Berkeley out-grew his early system is once 
and for all exploded. 

If a man publishes a philosophy in his twenty-fifth year and 
proceeds to live another forty years or so, as Berkeley did, we 
naturally expect him to learn from life and change his views. We 
naturally expect the Sirzs to be inconsistent with the Principles, 
and we lend a ready ear to those who tell us that the inconsistency 
is there. In this case, however, natural expectation is at fault. 
Berkeley was no ordinary man ; in youth he climbed so high and 
saw so far that his ‘development’ could consist only in seeing 
wider applications of that early philosophy, which he never 
abandoned, never out-grew, and never changed. 

The proof of my thesis falls into two distinct parts. In the 
first part I shall study from the external standpoint the series of 
Berkeley’s books. I shall show how they are dovetailed together, 
how the later books make specific reference to the early books, 
and, in a word, how completely ignorant Berkeley himself was of 
the change of views commonly attributed to him to-day. In the 
second part I shall come to the heart of the question. I shall set 
before the reader a tabulated and documented analysis of the 
doctrinal contents of the books, a topical ‘ harmony ’ in which the 
running man can read the unity of the Berkeleian philosophy. 
My appeal is entirely to concrete fact. Ingenuity and scholarship 
to-day are conspiring to frame abstract ideas of Berkeley and of 
his doctrine ; with a little knowledge of the subject and by the aid 
of that ‘ blessed word’ development, it is easy to stage a sham 
fight between Berkeley the empiricist and Berkeley the idealist, 
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between the Lockian and the Platonist, between George Berkeley 
and George Cloyne. But there is no foundation in fact for these 
abstractions, and no one would have dared to frame them, I fancy 
—no one would have dared to question the unity of the Berkeleian 
philosophy, while its author was alive and wielding his powerful 
en. 
i I begin by asking the reader to cast his eye over the accompany- 
ing table of Berkeley’s works ; for herein is a simple straight- 
forward argument for my thesis, appealing directly to eye and 
mind. Consider Berkeley’s output of books. Does the list prima 
facie suggest a philosophical conversion, or, prima facie, admit 
one ¢ 


Chronological Table of Berkeley’s chief Philosophical Works 
(G. Berkeley, b. 1685, d. 1753). 


Date of Anno Aetatis Abridged Titles. 
Publication. circa. 

1709 24 New Theory of Vision (first edition, and 
second edition revised). 

1710 25 Principles (first edition). 

1713 28 Three Dialogues (Hylas), (first edition). 

1721 36 De Motu. 

1725 40 Three Dialogues (second edition, un- 
changed). 

1732 47 Minute Philosopher (Alciphron), (first 


edition, and second edition revised) 
with New Theory of Vision (further 
revised) appended to both editions. 


1733 48 Theory of Vision Vindicated. 

1734 49 Principles (second edition, revised), with 
Three Dialogues (third edition, revised) 
appended. 

1734 49 Analyst. 

1735 50 Defence of Free-thinking in Mathematics, 
and Reasons for not Replying. 

1744-7 59-62 Siris (at least six editions in 1744, another 
in 1747). 

1752 67 Minute Philosopher (third edition, further 
revised). 

1752 67 De Motu (reprinted in Miscellany). 


In the above table I have included all the philosophical works 
that matter to us, arranging the editions in strict chronological 
sequence. I have not included Passive Obedience, nor the essays 
in the Guardian, nor the sermons; these are of importance to 
students of Berkeley’s ethics, but they have little or nothing to 
say to the question before us. I have added the anno aetatis, 
in order to draw attention to the psychological aspect of the 
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question ; for it has a psychological aspect. If it were a case of 
a professor of philosophy writing two books, and two books only, 
one at the age of twenty-five and the other thirty-five years later, 
we might expect that the second book would differ profoundly 
from the first. But since it is a case of a pastor of souls, an un- 
professional thinker, who published a theory in his twenties, and 
wrote books defending it in his thirties, and in his forties and in 
his fifties, the occurrence of a mental mutation in his sixtieth year, 
involving the abandonment of that theory, is a psychological 
improbability. 

One glance at that table shows that there is no natural line of 
demarcation between Berkeley’s earlier and his later philosophy. 
The New Theory of Vision, the Principles and the De Motu together 
constitute the corpus of his metaphysic. The Alciphron is a de- 
fence of Christianity, in part based upon that metaphysic. The 
Theory of Vision Vindicated is a vindication of the whole of that 
metaphysic. The Analyst, the other mathematical publications, 
and the Siris, in all of which Berkeley styles himself on the title- 
page ‘the author of the Minute Philosopher ’, form a further defence 
of Christianity, consistent with that metaphysic and in part re- 
producing it. Where then could a dividing line be drawn ? 

Consider too how intertwined the books and their various 
editions are ; how they play leap-frog with each other, so to speak. 
The Principles does not supersede the Theory of Vision ; for 
Berkeley re-published the earlier work in 1732, and in the following 
year he published a new Vindication of the Theory of Vision, 
which on inspection proves to be also a Vindication of the Prin- 
ciples. Another year passes, and he issues a further edition of the 
Principles and the Three Dialogues. It has been said recently 
that the Three Dialogues represents a substantial alteration in 
Berkeley’s thought ; and we have been told that in the De Motu 
he gave up the esse percipi—groundless statements, at which 
Berkeley would have smiled, pointing out perhaps that he issued 
editions of his earlier works subsequent to both the Three Dialogues 
and the De Motu. The Alciphron saw the light in company with 
a new edition of the Theory of Vision. Berkeley issued a revised 
third edition of the Alciphron eight years after the Siris, and, in 
my view, he set his personal seal to the solidarity of his literary 
life-work by re-issuing the De Motu six months before his death. 

Pass now to the two letters written by Berkeley in 1729-30 to 
Johnson and his philosophical circle in New England, and pub- 
lished by Fraser in his second volume of the W orks (1901). These 
letters contain much information about Berkeley’s attitude in 
middle life towards his early writings. They were written in 
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f answer to objections, made by Johnson and his friends, who had 
seen some of his books, but not all. Berkeley speaks modestly 
. | about his philosophy, but as one perfectly convinced of its truth 
and anxious to propagate it. He writes, ‘What you have seen 
of mine was published when I was very young, and without doubt 
| | hath many defects. For though the notions should be true (as 
1 | I verily think they are) yet it is difficult to express them clearly 
and consistently. > He begs Johnson ‘ to consider well the 
| answers I have already given in my books to several objections ’, 
and he adds, ‘ I know not whether you have got my treatise con- 
cerning the Principles of Human Knowledge. 1 intend to send it 
to you with my tract De Motu.’ A few weeks later Berkeley 
writes, ‘ I could wish that all the things I have published on these 
philosophical subjects were read in the order wherein I published 
them; once to take in the design and connection of them, and a 
second time with a critical eye, adding your own thought and 
observation upon every part as you went along. I send you here- 
with the bound books and one unbound. You will take to your- 
: self what you have not already. You will give the Principles, the 
Theory, and the Dialogues, one of each, with my service, to the 
gentleman who is Fellow of Newhaven College... .’ In view 
} of that correspondence, it cannot be denied that for twenty years 
at least Berkeley remained firm in his early philosophy. 
, Let us now study what Berkeley calls ‘ the design and connec- 


tion’ of his works. They are more closely knit than is usually 
thought, knit not only by unity of doctrine, but by plan and pur- 
pose and by author’s references in text and footnotes. 
} The Commonplace Book vouches in numberless ways for the 
i connection of the Theory of Vision and the Principles, Part I, 
and its system of marginal signs points forward to other works. 
The entries marked 8.G. and Mo. were for Principles, Part II, 
which was lost; probably also the entries marked N. (Natural 
Philosophy) were designed to take shape as Principles, Part III, 
and they are to a large extent represented by the De Motu, adum- 
brated in the Theory of Vision, sec. 138. If the reader cares to 
refer to my Berkeley and Malebranche, pp. 171-172, he will see that 
probably Berkeley consulted the Commonplace Book quite late in 
life (1734), when he was writing the Analyst, and that certainly 
the Analyst is the fruit of the ‘ studies long interrupted ’, but re- 
presented in the Commonplace Book by a good hundred entries 
about mathematical problems. 

A sidelight on the connection between the Theory of Vision and 
the Principles is furnished by Berkeley’s letter ! to Percival written 


1 Rand, Berkeley and Percival, p. 72. 
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on Ist March, 1710, on the eve of the publication of the Principles. 
Berkeley there speaks of the two books as part of a common plan. 
The Principles itself (sec. 44) shows that Berkeley did not intend 
that work to supersede the Theory of Vision ; for he there refers 
to the earlier work for ‘ fuller information’. Again, the Three 
Dialogues does not supersede the Principles. The Preface asks 
the reader to read the work once, ‘in order to comprehend its 
design . . . and the connection and disposition of its parts ’ ; and 
a second reading, he promises, ‘ will make the entire scheme very 
plain ; especially if recourse be had to an Essay I wrote some 
years since upon Vision, and the Treatise concerning the Principles 
of Human Knowledge ; wherein divers notions advanced in these 
Dialogues are further pursued, or placed in different lights, and 
other points handled which naturally tend to confirm and illustrate 
them’. Has it been noticed before that Berkeley here speaks of 
the earlier works as containing the fuller, more advanced and more 
representative teaching ?! In passing I mention that the 1734 
edition of the Three Dialogues has a footnote mentioning the 
Theory of Vision and its Vindication. 

The De Motu, 55, »., contains an explicit reference to the 
Principles, viz., “ Vide quae contra spatium absolutum disseruntur 
in libro De Principiis Cognitionis Humanae, idiomate anglicano 
decem abhinc annis edito’. The De Motu is not only consistent 
with, but inseparable from his early philosophy. It is essentially 
the application of Berkeley’s doctrines of abstract ideas and 
spiritual causation to the problems of force and motion. Ten years 
after its publication Berkeley speaks of it as highly important to 
the appreciation of his philosophy. He writes to Johnson, ‘ I refer 
you to what I have already published ; particularly in a Latin 
treatise, De Motu, which I shall take care to send to you ’.2 I have 
already mentioned that he republished this tract six months before 
his death (in the Miscellany). 

The Alciphron or Minute Philosopher made its bow to the public 
in company with a reprint of the Theory of Vision, and the 
Author’s Advertisement in the first two editions concludes with 
the words, ‘ As for the Treatise concerning Vision, why the author 
annexed it to the Minute Philosopher will appear upon perusal of 
the Fourth Dialogue ’. The dialogue form precludes any reference 
to the author’s books in the body of the text, but we find specific 
references to them in the footnotes. In Dialogue IV, 15, we find 


1 Balfour’s statement that the dialogues ‘ presented his early speculations 
in their final and most elaborate shape’ (Sampson’s ed. of the Works, 
p- Xvii) is not quite correct. 

* Fraser, Works, vol. ii., p. 16. 
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the note, ‘See the annexed Treatise wherein this point and the 
whole Theory of Vision are more fully explained’. In the second 
edition this note is repeated with the following addition, ‘ The 
paradoxes of which Theory, though at first received with great 
ridicule, by those who think idioule the Test of Truth, were many 
years after surprisingly confirmed, by a case of a Person made to 
see. . .. In Dialogue VII (first two editions) we find the footnote, 
‘See the Introduction to a Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Humane Knowledge Printed in the year MDCCX where the 
absurdity of abstract ideas is fully considered ’. 

The Theory of Vision Vindicated, as for convenience we style it, 
or in its correct title, The Theory of Vision or Visual Language, 
showing the Immediate Presence and Providence of a Deity, Vindi- 
cated and Explained, is a remarkable little work, which has never 
been properly appreciated. For a century it was lost to sight, 
was omitted from the early editions of the Works, and was not re- 
published till 1860 (by Cowell). Its primary purpose was to reply 
to a critic who approved the Minute Philosopher but disapproved 
the Theory of Vision annexed to it. It constitutes a convincing 
proof of the unity of Berkeley’s philosophy down to 1733. Itis not 
only a vindication of the theory of vision, but a defence of the 
esse percipi and of the philosophy of God, man and nature, latent 
in the esse percipi. Its title-page deserves attention, especially 
its motto, ‘ In Him we live and move and have our being ’, which 
is the key-note of the Berkeleian philosophy. The way in which 
Berkeley has carried out this piece of work is remarkable. He is 
no mere debater defending an early theory. He writes with that 
clearness, conviction and restraint that spring from complete 
mastery. He writes of the theory from within it. It had passed 
into his outlook, into the fabric of his mind. I doubt if he could 
have shaken it off, had he wanted to do so. Not least remarkable 
is his conscious reversal of the method of exposition. He repeats 
all the points of his early essay, but in inverse order. He reached 
the theory in 1709 by analysis ; he expounds it in 1733 by syn- 
thesis. He writes (sec. 38), ‘ It is to be noted that, in considering 
the Theory of vision, I observed a certain known method, wherein 
from false and popular suppositions, men do often arrive at truth. 
Whereas in the synthetical method of delivering science or truth 
already found, we proceed in an inverted order, the conclusions in 
the analysis being assumed as principles in the synthesis. I shall 
therefore now begin with that conclusion That Vision is the lan- 
guage of the Author of Nature, from thence deducing theorems and 
solutions of phenomena, and explaining the nature of visible 
things and the visive faculty.’ Some people picture Berkeley as 
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a young man in a hurry who roughed out his theories and threw 
them forth to sink or swim, himself forgetting them, repenting 
later the offences of his youth, and in his old age finding salvation 
in Plato. They picture the esse perciy in the Principles, aban- 
doned, nobody’s child, like Moses in the ark of bulrushes, with 
Hume in the background to play the part of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Those pictures are all wrong. The theories were the offspring of 
profound conviction; they were long debated, and carefully 
worked out ; and here is Berkeley a quarter of a century later ex- 
pounding them deductively as ‘ truth already found’. The ‘ re. 
flections ’ of his critic had invited him to give up his theory, and 
he replies (sec. 32), ‘ I must now leave it to the thinking reader to 
judge whether they contain anything that should oblige me to 
depart from what I have advanced in my Theory of Vision. For 
my own part, if I were ever so willing, it is not on this occasion in 
my power to indulge myself in the honest satisfaction it would be 
frankly to give up a known error.’ 

The Analyst is the mathematical treatise foreshadowed in 
Principles, 125, and in section L it expressly links itself to the 
early works, ‘ Of a long time I have suspected, that these moder 
Analytics were not scientifical, and gave some hints thereof to the 
Public about twenty-five years ago’. Its concluding ‘ queries’ 
form a catechism on Principles, 123-134, and aim at showing 
that the errors of external existence and abstract ideas have given 
rise to the notion of a finite quantity with infinite parts (see also 
Theory of Vision, 121-126). 

Similarly the Defence of Free-thinking in Mathematics refers 
(sec. 4) to the ‘ hints’ of his argument published ‘ many years 
ago’, and (sec. 12) to ‘my late publication, of what had been 
hinted twenty-five years ago.’ In footnotes the Analyst refers to 
the De Motu, and the Defence refers to the Principles. 

I am afraid that this combing of footnotes and cross-references 
has become tedious ; but the detail has built up brick by brick a 
strong case for the ‘ design and connection ’ of Berkeley’s works, 
and so for the solidarity of the Berkeleian philosophy. The detail 
proves the unity of that philosophy in its author’s mind and 
intention, at least down to his fiftieth year. Not a shred of ev 
dence to the contrary exists, as far as I know. In his many 
letters as well as in his publications, there is not a hint of any 
dissatisfaction with the substance of his early philosophy. 

There remains the Siris to be considered ; its only overt refer- 
ence to the other writings is the footnote on sec. 250, ‘ This subject 
is handled at large in my Latin tract De Motu, published above 
twenty years ago’. I shall show in the second part of this paper 
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that there are many implied references,! and that Berkeley rather 
goes out of his way to reintroduce the cardinal points of his early 
philosophy in the Sirs. But here the onus probandi lies very 
heavily on those who would antagonise the Siris and the Prin- 
ciples. Is it probable that a bishop in his sixtieth year would 
write a book clandestinely withdrawing a philosophy he had per- 
tinaciously defended throughout a lifetime ? I suppose it is barely 
possible, and the “ poor bare possibility ’ is the only evidence for 
the alleged fact. There is not an atom of objective evidence that 
the author intended the Siris to be a revision or recantation, or 
reorientation of his philosophy. The book has quite enough to 
do without that additional task. 

But did not Berkeley change his views after the Siris ?_ In this 
suggestion we reach, I believe, the fons et origo mali. Scholars 
learn to doubt the unity of the Berkeleian philosophy, because 
they take up with the utterly false notion that Berkeley’s omission 
of three sections dealing with abstract ideas in the ‘ third ’ 2 
edition of the Alciphron, published in the last year of his life, is 
a significant thing, tantamount to a withdrawal of his life-long 
teaching on that crucial point. I need not go fully into that 
matter here. I have dealt with it exhaustively elsewhere.? I 
reached my conclusion by a completely independent investigation ; 
but I see from Professor Wild’s book, just out,* that other writers 
unknown to me have said much the same thing, and that he him- 
self holds the same view as I do on this pomt. He writes, ‘ We 
must, therefore, conclude that the doctrine of abstraction, which 
plays a fundamental role in practically all of Berkeley’s philoso- 
phical speculations, was maintained by him throughout the period 
of his life, and was never in any sense withdrawn.’ 

I conclude this section of my argument by asking whether 
Berkeley’s contemporaries, particularly his younger contem- 
poraries, hostile to his views, doubted the unity of the Berkeleian 
philosophy. I think not. I cannot recall any instance of the 
question being raised then. Professor Jessop’s Bibliography of 
George Berkeley makes it easy for anyone who wishes to do so to 
go more fully into the question ; but for our purpose it is enough, 
I think, to select Reid and Beattie as test cases; for they were 
representative philosophers who wrote about Berkeley within 
twenty years of his death. Beattie is distinguished by the vigour 


1 See the allusion to the Analyst in 271, note. 

**Third’ in inverted commas, because apparently there were two 
‘third ’ editions. The mystery has not been cleared up. 
* Berkeley and Malebranche, chap. viii. 
* George Berkeley, p. 124. 
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of his denunciation of Berkeleianism ; he seems to have felt it 
morally wrong, as an outrage upon truth. In his Essay on Truth 
Part II, chap. ii, he devotes thirty pages to the Berkeleian doctrine. 
He finds Berkeley’s doctrine in Malebranche, and he says of 
Malebranche ‘the doctrine (such as it is) which the author here 
delivers, is not perfectly reconcileable with other parts of his 
system’. But of Berkeley Beattie says nothing of the sort ; if 
he could have said it, I think he would have said it ; he takes the 
Berkeleian philosophy as ‘ absurd ’, but a unity. 

Reid is an even better case in point; for he tells us, ‘I once 
believed this doctrine of ideas so firmly as to embrace the whole of 
Berkeley’s system ’. His phrase ‘ the whole of Berkeley’s system ’ 
does not carry us quite as far as we could wish, because Reid shows 
no knowledge of Berkeley’s works, other than the Theory of Vision, 
the Principles, and the Three Dialogues ; in fact he sets forth that 
triad as containing the whole system ; however if there had been 
any suspicion among Berkeley’s contemporaries that Berkeley 
changed his views in his old age, Reid must have known the fact, 
and would have used it ; but in the Inquiry (1764) Reid treats the 
Berkeleian philosophy as a unity, and his words in the Intellectual 
Powers (1785), essay II, chap. x are decisive for our purpose, ‘It 
is probable the Bishop made but few converts to his doctrine ; 
but it is certain he made some; and that he himself continued, 
to the end of his life, firmly persuaded, not only of its truth, but of 
its great importance for the improvement of human knowledge, 
and especially for the defence of religion.’ 


(To be concluded.) 


1 Italics mine. 
























V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
BACK TO THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 


I am glad that Mr. Harris challenges my attempted refutation of 
the Ontological Argument. It is a very important question about 
the nature of philosophical theories, whether philosophical arguments 
can establish the existence of anything. So it is encouraging to 
find someone who both believes in that possibility and produces 
arguments for it. 

1. I have no objection to the suggestion that the argument which 
I tried to show to be fallacious is not identical with the argument 
which Hegel, and perhaps also Professor Collingwood, champions. 
It is always possible that unsympathy may cause a critic to fail to 
read between the lines a doctrine which is clearly discerned to be 
there by more sympathetic spirits. And I have no desire to thrash 
out here hermeneutic questions, or adduce literary evidence that any- 
one does champion the Ontological Argument (as I represented it). 

2. The interesting question is whether the ‘ deeper truth’ in the 
Ontological Argument, which Mr. Harris thinks that I failed to 
discern, is a different argument from the one which I criticized, and 
if so, whether it is valid. 

Now, as Mr. Harris formulates this argument, it certainly is 
different in one very important respect from what I called ‘the 
Ontological Argument’. And it is at first sight a much better 
argument. For it is a variant of the Cosmological Argument or the 
argument a contingentia mundi. It argues from the fact that our 
world of ordinary or finite experience is of a certain character. 
And this is certainly intended to be or to contain an empirical 
existence-proposition. ‘ We experience a world of such and such a 
sort’ is an empirical or @ posteriori premiss to his argument. 

And as this is precisely what I demanded for any argument of 
which the conclusion is to be an existence-proposition, I might stop 
here, just expressing my contentment that Hegel and Mr. Harris do 
admit by implication that arguments to existence from a@ priori 
premisses are invalid. 

3. Certainly arguments for the existence of fountain-pens or 
remote planets, or for the occurrence of past events have very 
complex premisses, and may be described as resting upon certain 
systematic conceptions or notions of system. But this does not 
make those premisses non-empirical. The demands of mutual 
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corroboration of perceptions must be satisfied, but they cannot be 
satisfied or unsatisfied unless perceptions occur. And of course 
such arguments can never constitute rigorous proofs. The pen’s 
existence is never logically necessary, whatever empirical premisses 
weemploy. (Any scientist can be baffled by a conjuror—for a time.) 

However, we should be foolish not to accept the conclusions of 
hosts of such arguments. And if the argument for the Absolute is 
really of the same logical pattern, and if the premisses have the 
required empirical content plus systematic interlocking, we shall 
be foolish not to accept the conclusion that God or the Absolute 
exists. But is the doctrine really just a well-established hypothesis 
of Natural Science ? Do the Fellows of the Royal Society support 
the views of Hegel in the same way as they vouch for spiral nebule ? 
Obviously they do not. So obviously the argument for the Absolute 
is not just a well-attested scientific hypothesis adduced to explain 
phenomena. What, then, is the difference ? 

4. The difference is that the Cosmological Argument is not a 
scientists’ argument but a philosophical argument. And, as Kant 
saw, it presupposes the Ontological Argument (in the form in which 
I tried to refute it). True, it covers its tracks by reassuringly intro- 
ducing an empirical premiss about the whole world of fact or the 
world of finite experience. But this enters into the argument only 
in this way, that there is now alleged to be a contradiction not just 
in the denial of the existence of the Absolute but in the con- 
junction of this denial with the affirmation of the existence of our 
world of fact. The existence of our world of fact logically implies 
the existence of the Absolute. For the former is a part, or an aspect, 
or an appearance of the latter. (Incidentally, is it not high time that 
we were told which? For the alleged implication is different accord- 
ing to the relation adopted. On a matter of such importance we 
ought not to be left to pay our money and take our choice.) How- 
ever, there are perfectly valid arguments of the various proposed 
forms. 

(a) “ Here is the grin of a Cheshire Cat’ certainly entails that a 
Cheshire cat exists of which the grin is an aspect. 

(b) ‘ Here is the tail of a cat’ certainly entails that there is or 
has been a cat of which the tail is or was a part. 

(c) ‘ Here is the smell of a cat’ certainly entails that there is or 
was a cat of which the smell is or was an appearance. In each case 
the conclusion is certain—if the premiss is known to be true. And 
we can know empirically that a grin is a cat’s grin, a tail a cat’s 
tail, and a smell a cat’s smell. But, of course, a similar grin, tail or 
smell might belong to quite a different animal. How do we, or 
Mr. Harris know that our world is an aspect, part or appearance of 
something else? From the Proceedings of the Royal Society or 
from philosophical considerations ? empirically or a priori ? 

Apparently from philosophical considerations. And I want to 
show that these considerations are hollow unless the Ontological 
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be Argument is valid. But I must in fairness say that my interpreta- 
Tse tion of what these considerations are is largely conjectural. For I 
n’s have got to read between the lines of Mr. Harris’s contribution. 

ses The nerve of the argument lies in the significance of the adjective 
e.) ‘intelligible’. A certain conclusion must be accepted because 
of | without it the world of fact is philosophically unintelligible. But 
ia Mr. Harris does not tell us what it is for something to be unintelligible 
he or intelligible. 

all £ He does not mean, I think, by ‘ unintelligible ’ ‘ not yet subsumed 
ite under a causal law.’ Else his paper would have been a defence of 
sis the methods of Newton, and not of an argument of Hegel. More- 
ort over, he uses the phrase ‘ philosophically intelligible ’ 

a2 I surmise that what he means is this. The existence of something 


ite or the occurrence of something is philosophically unintelligible 
i when its existence or occurrence is a brute empirical fact, and not 


i 
, logically necessary ; 7.e., when the denial of it involves nocontradiction. 
a And the existence of something is philosophically intelligible when 

nt the assertion of it is the assertion of an analytic proposition or of 

ch a consequence analytically following from an analytic proposition. 

0- And this is the principle of the argument from Essence to existence, 

he namely that there is something, the denial of the existence of which 

ly involves a contradiction. 

st Against this I shall only repeat the conclusion of my original 

D- argument ; namely that existence propositions are synthetic, and 

ur are never logically necessary. So no existence-proposition is philo- 

es sophically intelligible, if this is what it means to call something 

t. philosophically intelligible. But this does not imply that there is 

+ FF anything philosophically puzzling about the existence or occurrence 

i OCU@*@ of things and events in Nature, unless everything is puzzling which 

7 philosophers cannot demonstrate. 

- Now let us suppose that Mr. Harris means something different from 

d this by his phrase ‘ philosophically intelligible’. No matter what it 

3 is, it will have to be consistent with the admission that no existence- 

a (Ug proposition can be logically necessary or demonstrable from a priori 

: premisses or such that its denial involves a contradiction. 
rsO«*é So there will be no possibility of demonstrating that our world of 
fact couldn’t exist unless there exists something else of which it is 
ro an aspect, part or appearance, unless we know empirically that our 

° world of fact is an aspect of something, a part of something or an 

d appearance of something. What sort of knowledge would this be ? 

a I will not quarrel with the, to me, suspect noun of assemblage 

. ‘the world ’, except to say that I am not clear what it is supposed 

r to be a totality of, or how, if it is a totality, it can be described as 

f “incomplete ’. 

" Let us suppose that we are agreed as to what is denoted by ‘ our 

world of fact ’ or ‘the world of finite experience ’, and concentrate on 

R the question how we might discover empirically that it is an aspect, 


part or appearance of something else. 
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(a) ‘x is an aspect of y’ is often true, e.g., ‘that is the grin of 
a Cheshire Cat’. But that there exists something which both grins 
and has such other properties as to rank as a cat of a certain sort is 
a complex synthetic proposition. There is no deducing those other 
properties from this one of grinning. Nor is there, strictly, an 
entailment between an occurrence of grinning and the existence of 
agrinner. Both are ways of expressing the single fact that something 
is grinning. 

If it makes sense and is true to say that our world of fact is an 
aspect, then we are acquainted with the aspected something in 
being acquainted with the world. There is no place for an argument 
from the one to the other. Or if the argument was from that aspect 
which is our world to some other aspects, then the inference would 
not be logically necessary. 

(b) ‘a is a part of y’ is often true. But it is always a synthetic 
proposition. We have only inductive grounds for supposing that 
whenever things like cats’ tails exist there are also things like cats 
that they are attached to. So it is a synthetic proposition to say 
that our world belongs to something else as part to whole. Its 
denial would contain no contradiction. 

(c) ‘a is an appearance of y’ is often true. But here, too, either 
the appearance is an abstraction from the thing appearing, in which 
case there is no inference from the existence of the one to that of 
the other. For only one existence is given. Or the inference is 
from one appearance to other appearances, properties, parts, etc., 
of the thing appearing, in which case the inference is not better than 
probable, and must rest on inductive grounds. 

So the argument from intelligibility proves nothing, unless 
“intelligible ’ means ‘ logically necessary ’. The Cosmological Argu- 
ment, then, if it is a philosophers’ argument, embodies the principle 
of the old Ontological Argument, that there can be a logically neces- 
sary existence-proposition. And, as this is false, the Cosmological 
Argument is invalid. There can be no proof from a@ priori premisses 
that there exists something of which the world of finite experience 
is an aspect, part or appearance. 

Nor will the argument be bettered by the substitution which 
Mr. Harris recommends, of some notion of being or being real in 
place of that of existing. For, apart from the suggestion which I 
am sure Mr. Harris did not intend to convey, that ‘ existing’, 
‘being’ and ‘ being real’ signify different species of one (generic) 
attribute—the very error from which the old Ontological Argument 
drew its plausibility and its fallaciousness—the arguments for the 
being or the being real of something of a certain description are of 
the same logical pattern as those for the existence of something. 
Indeed, I am at a loss to see any but a verbal difference between 
them. 

Mr. Harris must show that there is a contradiction in ‘ our world 
is not an aspect, part or appearance of anything else’ or else that 
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there are good empirical reasons for supposing that our world is an 
aspect, part or appearance of something else. And if he accepts the 
former task he must face the question : Can an existence-proposition 
be logically necessary ? 

I very much hope that Mr. Harris will face this question. It is 
to me rather shocking that there should exist a large school of 
thought which treats as a well-established principle a doctrine which 
has been for a century and a half accused of formal fallaciousness 
There may be an answer to the accusation—but it ought to be 
divulged, in order that it may be tested. 

To summarize: A philosophical argument for the existence or 
reality of something must be of one of two forms. 

(1) Either it argues that there is a contradiction in the denial of 
the existence or reality of such a thing, which is the Ontological 
Argument proper. 

(2) Or it argues that something is empirically known to exist but 
that it is logically impossible for anything to exist unless either its 
existence is logically necessary or its existence logically implies that 
something else exists of logical necessity. 

Neither holds water if ‘there exists a so and so” is a synthetic 
proposition or one the negation of which contains no contradiction 
and so is logically possible. 

GILBERT RYLE. 

Christ Church. 





PERELMAN VERSUS GODEL. 


Wuev, in the January of 1931, Gédel published his famous results,! 
by which he seemed to have destroyed for ever Hilbert’s hope that 
he would carry out his programme of establishing with finitistic 
means the non-contradictoriness of mathematics, the world of logic 
and mathematics received a shock from which it is only slowly re- 
covering. It is therefore not surprising that Perelman,? in reviving 
a question of such serious import, is now creating rather a stir by his 
assertion that he has discovered a mistake in Gédel’s paper. 

In view of the disappointment aroused by Gédel’s results it appears 
to be rather unfortunate that there are several mistakes discoverable 
in Perelman’s supposed refutation of Gédel’s proof. 

As a matter of fact, Godel did make one “ mistake ”, namely that 
of writing an introduction to his paper, in which he sketches “ the 
main idea of the proof, without of course making any claims for 
precision”. It is the actual lack of precision in these introductory 
explanations that has misled Perelman and that may mislead others. 
It can easily be seen that Perelman’s objections are applicable only 
to these inexact explanatory remarks, and not to the exact formal 
demonstration given later on in Gédel’s paper. 

Gédel’s procedure of arithmetization consists essentially of the 
establishment of a one-one correlation between all possible series of 
symbols belonging to the “ object-language ” (7.e., a certain system 
of mathematics) and certain non-negative integers. To every pro- 
perty of a symbol series—that, for instance, of being a sentence, or 
a sentential function of a certain type, or a formula, or a proof— 
corresponds in this way some numerical property. Thus, for ex- 
ample, ‘Dem(n)’ (Gédel’s ‘ Bew(n)’), ascribing to the integer 
a certain numerical property (namely, that of being a prime-number 
product of such and such a kind), is the arithmetical correlate of 
the statement that the symbol series with the number n constitutes 
a demonstrable sentence. It has here to be carefully noticed that, 
if ‘ A’ is the symbol series with the number n, the syntactical state- 
ment “‘ A’ is demonstrable” cannot itself be formulated within 
the mathematical system under consideration, but only the corre- 
late ‘ Dem(n)’ which corresponds to it by virtue of the “ trick” 
of arithmetization. 

As long as this state of affairs is borne in mind, it is impossible 
to glide into Perelman’s misinterpretation. He argues as follows. 
The properties of the non-negative integers are denumerable ; let 


1“ Ueber formal unentscheidbare Satze der Principia Mathematica und 
verwandter Systeme”, Monatshefte f. Math. u. Physik 38 (1931). 

2“ L’Antinomie de M. Gédel”’, Bull. de Ac. Belg. Classe des Sciences, 
6 (1936). See also “* Les paradoxes de la Logique”’, Minp 45 (1936). 
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them be denoted by ‘,F’, ‘.F’,..., ‘nF’, ...; and let the 
aggregate E be defined by 
(n).neH = ~ Dem(nFn) ‘ ; ey a() 


(If the numerical predicate ‘ E’ is ‘,F’, then Gédel’s undecidable 
sentence is ‘giq’.) Now Perelman continues as follows. If 
‘,Fn’ is demonstrable, we do not only know ‘~neE’ on account 
of (1), but, by simply adding the definition of ‘E’ to the demon- 
stration of ‘»Fn’, we at once get a demonstration of ‘ ~neE’ and 
thus arrive at. 


(n) . Dem(nFn) 3 Dem(~ neE) ‘ . (2) 
From here, a few steps lead to 
Dem(~ ,Fq) = Dem(,Fq) ‘ : AS 
and, by a similar consideration, we obtain 
Dem(qFq) = ~ Dem(,Fq) bees . (4) 


Both these formule are paradoxes. 

This argument contains four mistakes, the third of which represents 
the actual root of the whole misunderstanding. (i) In the object- 
language (7.e., briefly, in mathematics) it can be proved that the 
properties of integers are non-denumerable ; as is known from the 
investigations into Richard’s apparent antinomy, a denumeration 
of the numerical predicates can only be carried out within the syntax- 
language (?.e., within metamathematics); thus, ‘,F’, ‘.F’,... 
must not be interpreted as symbols of the object-language. (ii) It 
has been pointed out above that ‘Dem’ is a predicate applicable 
to numbers only ; thus, if formula (1) is to be significant, the expres- 
sion ‘,F'n’ must denote a number and not a sentence. This, to- 
gether with what has been said under (i), suggests—as the most well- 
meaning interpretation of Perelman’s intentions—construing ‘ ,»Fn’ 
as a designation of the number which, by the process of arithmetiza- 
tion, is correlated to the sentence resulting from the substitution of 
‘n’ at the argument-place of the nth predicate in the syntactical 
denumeration of all the numerical predicates. If Perelman accepts 
this construction, he has the advantage of being so far in agreement 
with Gédel. (iii) In contradistinction to (1), formula (2) cannot 
possibly be legitimated. Not only is, in the derivation of (2), nFn 
again treated as a sentence instead of as a number (otherwise, talking 
of the demonstration of ‘ ,Fn ’ would be meaningless), but in addition, 
the asserted fact of having completed a demonstration of the sentence 
‘~ neE ’ is expressed by means of ‘ Dem(~ neE) ’ which is obviously 
a nonsensical statement, the argument of ‘ Dem’ here being a sen- 
tence. (An interpretation of ‘~neE’ as a designation of its own 
syntactical number, say m, is impossible since the formula ‘ Dem(m) ’ 
has certainly not been proved.) (iv) A further mistake which is, 
however, comparatively irrelevant is the assertion that both formula 
(3) and formula (4) are paradoxical. While (4) is, indeed, a plain 
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contradiction, (3) merely states that ‘ Dem ’ applies to the syntactical 
number of a certain sentence if, and only if, it also applies to the 
number of its negation. This—far from being contradictory—is in 
this case even true, since Gédel has shown that the particular sen- 
tence in question is undecidable, i.e., neither it nor its negation is 
demonstrable. 

The question at once arises as to whether it is not possible to put 
Perelman’s argumentation into a more precise form and thus render 
it valid. The fundamental reason why this is not feasible seems to 
be the following. Let ‘A’ be a mathematical sentence and m its 
syntactical number. Then, in metamathematics, it can be proved 
that of the two sentences ‘A’ and ‘ Dem(m)’ each is a consequence 
of the other. But, on the other hand, it is not true that the intern- 
ally mathematical sentence ‘A = Dem(m)’ is demonstrable. 

It is interesting to see how Perelman, proceeding on the same lines 
as in his article in Minp,! employs the antinomy he believes to have 
arrived at as an argument against Gédel. Because Gédel’s proof 
rests upon definition (1) of the aggregate E, and because, on the basis 
of the same definition, a contradiction seems to be demonstrable, 
Perelman rejects this definition as being responsible for everything, 
thus at the same time destroying the foundation on which Gédel 
had built his proof. In his paper in Mrnp, Perelman tried to remove 
the classical paradoxes of logic in the same, apparently very simple, 
way. In the case of the antinomy of the barber, his procedure is 
perfectly correct, since the antinomy does indeed depend on a self- 
contradictory definition; but not so, for instance, in the case of 
Russell’s antinomy which—as I have pointed out elsewhere *—is 
essentially different from the antinomy of the barber. The de- 
finition on the basis of which Russell constructed his antinomy, was 
quite unobjectionable from the standpoint of pre-Russellian logic, 
and the rejection of that definition (which involved an expression of 
the form ‘f(f)’) does not—as Perelman would have us believe *— 
make possible the avoidance of, but is on the contrary tantamount 
to the erection of, a theory of types. The same error underlies his 
argument against Gédel. The work is, in general, not done by simply 
tracing a contradiction back to a certain definition and rejecting the 
latter,—although, as in the case of definition (1), that definition may 
be compatible with the formation-rules hitherto acknowledged. 
It is necessary, in addition to that, to suggest new formation-rules 
and to show that, on the basis of them, the definition in question is 
inadmissible. This has been done in the case of Russell’s antinomy 
by Russell himself in form of the rule of types; this Pere'man has 
failed to do in the case of what he calls Gédel’s antinomy. 


Ovar HeLMer. 


1 See footnote 2. 
2“ Bemerkungen zum Paradoxienproblem ”, Philosophi.ches Jahrbuch 
47 (1934). 
3 Loc. cit., p. 208, last paragraph. 
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“ EMANATION ” IN PLOTINUS. 
Peruars the most difficult concept in the whole system of Plotinus 
is that of ““ emanation ”’, or the manner in which the lower hypostases, 
Novs and Wvyy, proceed from the One. The difficulty is not so much 
to discover what Plotinus meant by “emanation”. His account of 
the doctrine in all parts of the Enneads is fairly clear and on the 
whole consistent. The lower hypostases are produced by a spon- 
taneous and necessary efflux of life or power from the One, which 
leaves their source in itself undiminished. This efflux is always 
described metaphorically. The metaphors which Plotinus uses 
almost invariably are those of the radiation of light from the luminous 
source * or of development and growth from a seed.? The doctrine 
is one of the greatest importance to him, and in some passages * he 
insists on it with such emphasis as almost to invert the scale of values 
of his system. The difficulty is to see what the precise philosophical 
meaning of this conception is, or rather, as it is fairly clear that it has 
not got any precise philosophical meaning, to explain how a great 
and subtle thinker like Plotinus came, at a most critical point in his 
system, to conceal a confusion of thought under a cloud of metaphors. 
Many interpreters, from Zeller onwards, have been content to note 
the confusion and leave it at that. There is much reason in this 
attitude. We must be careful not to go with Dean Inge to the 
opposite extreme and practically deny that the problem exists at 
all. But it is not altogether satisfactory. Plotinus is generally an 
acute critic of his own metaphors.® Further, in one passage ® he 
applies his characteristic method of criticism, by varying the metaphor 
to make it fit more closely to the idea in his mind, to this very doctrine 
ofemanation. The passage runs: “ If you take a small luminous mass 
as centre and surround it with a larger transparent sphere, so that 
the light within shows over the whole of that which surrounds it . . . 
shall we not say that the inner (luminous) mass is not affected in any 
way but remains in itself and reaches over the whole of the outer 


‘T use this word not as representing any single term in the philosophical 
vocabulary of the Enneads but as the most convenient English expression 
for the doctrine referred to ; though perhaps Bréhier’s “ procession ” begs 
fewer questions. 

Riles dels? Wiagelis: Vasd foes de 3, Os Sleds Vi Sn18) 
9, 9. 

sANN 0) 1-5) DLL. 8, 9; V.,.95:6: O17 850'3) E,.9,3: 

° £.g., in the discussion of the partibility of the soul at the beginning of 
IV.,3; also the simile of the radii in VI., 5, 5. 

OWL 4 Te 
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mass, and that the light which is seen in the little central body has 
encompassed the outer? . . . Now if one takes away the material 
mass and keeps the power of the light you cannot surely say that the 
light is anywhere any longer, but that it is equally distributed over 
the whole outer sphere, you can no longer determine in your mind 
where it was situated before, nor can you say whence it came nor 
how .. . but can only puzzle and wonder, perceiving the light 
simultaneously present throughout the sphere.” Now it is clear 
that this variation of the metaphor has in effect removed all idea of 
emanation. The distinguishing characteristic of emanation is radia- 
tion from a centre. If the centre, as here, is removed, we have no 
longer emanation but immanent omnipresence. The treatises in 
which this passage occurs (VI., 4 and 5) stand midway in Porphyry’s 
chronological list and represent Plotinus’s profoundest thought on the 
question of emanation.! Throughout them there seems to be a 
struggle between a doctrine of emanation and one of immanent omni- 
presence, which finally ? issues in an outspoken pantheism. Plotinus 
makes attempts to reconcile the two conceptions by the idea that the 
One is present in the lower levels of being through its dvvapes, 
but “ where powers are their source must be ”’.4 He seems to find it 
necessary to keep the conception of emanation to explain the origin 
of the lower hypostases, without finding it adequate to express the 
relation between those hypostases and the One, and especially its 
relation to the human soul. But the fact that he goes so far in 
criticising and revising both the idea of emanation and the metaphor 
in which it is commonly expressed makes it surprising that he did 
not realise its inadequacy and attempt to escape from it more 
completely. 

The difficulty is increased when we turn to the earlier history of the 
doctrine of emanation.® This seems fairly certainly to derive from 
the Stoics, and in particular from the later Stoicism which goes under 
the name of Posidonius. This “ Posidonian ” system of emanation 
is concerned mainly with the adventures of the soul. Hence the 
modifications which the divine substance endures in the cosmologies 
of the older Stoicism ° disappear : we find a genuine system of emana- 
tion of the zvetya voepov Kat zup@des, the hegemonikon, from the 
sun,’ combined with the distinctive theory of ‘‘ undiminished giving ” 

1 Bréhier, Philosophie de Plotin, pp. 116-117, thinks that they may be 
a definite criticism of the prevailing “solar theology ”. This may well be 
true; but Plotinus nevertheless was deeply affected by this theology, 
perhaps more deeply than he knew. 

VAs Daas OPW 15D, 4s 

3 VI, 4, 3. 4VI., 4, 9. 

5 On this question see Witt, “ Plotinus and Posidonius ”’, C.Q. 24 (1930), 
p. 198, and especially pp. 205-207. 

6 Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta I., 102, ete. 

7 Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lunae, 9438, ff. (mixed with a good deal of 
confused demonology). Galen De Plac., 643 f., Mueller, Macrobius Sat., 
J., 23. E.R. Dodds, Proclus’ Elements of Theology, pp. 315-318. Reinhardt, 
Kosmos u. Sympathie, pp. 353-365. 
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of light? which is the basis of Plotinus’s light metaphor. The 
important thing to notice for the present purpose is that the theory 
is completely materialistic. What comes from the visible, material 
sun and returns to it again is a fiery breath. Given Stoic physics 
and Stoic materialism this idea of a material outflowing of the material 
hegemonikon is perfectly natural and in place. But it is by no means 
in place in the account of the relations of spiritual beings in a system 
like that of Plotinus which is very clear about the distinction between 
material and spiritual. Further, Plotinus is extremely conscious of 
materialism as the supreme defect of the Stoic system and criticises 
it vigorously.” Therefore the confusion of thought involved in the 
doctrine of emanation becomes even more remarkable when we realise 
that it involves a concealed admission of Stoic materialism into the 
system. How, then, are we to explain its presence and importance ? 
We can, of course, bring forward general considerations which make 
the problem appear less alarming. We can say that this confusion 
of thought was the price which had to be paid to maintain the organic 
unity of the cosmos, an indispensable postulate alike of magic, 
Greek religion, and Greek philosophy. We can maintain with 
Bréhier * that at this point in his philosophy Plotinus is describing 
the spiritual life rather than outlining a philosophically satisfactory 
cosmology. Both these contentions are true. Further, we can agree 
with Arnou 4 that every term in Plotinus’s philosophical vocabulary 
brings a little piece of its parent system with it ; in other words that 
his tradition was too rich and complex for him to master completely. 
That this is true can be seen clearly in every part of Plotinus’s 
philosophy. But it would be satisfactory if we could make an ap- 
proach to a more detailed solution. This incursion of metaphor and 
confusion into the middle of a rational and well-worked out philosophy 
may be a penalty inevitably incurred by the nature of that philosophy. 
But it may be possible to discover some circumstances which make 
the situation more understandable. I think that there are two. The 
first is the doctrine of the incorporeality of light.° It is necessary 
to note the precise meaning of the different passages referred to rather 
carefully, as they seem to show a certain development or at least 
modification of the doctrine. In the later treatises, IJ., 1, and IV., 5, 
we have simply the statement that light is incorporeal though de- 
pendent on body, an évepyea of body. In IV., 5, 6-7, this statement 
appears as a criticism of the Aristotelian doctrine ° according to which 
light is also incorporeal, but is simply “a phenomenon in the dia- 
phanous ”’, the presence in it of the luminary source. Aristotle, 
while maintaining that light was not technically a copa, regarded it 


1 Witt, loc. cit. aU oe aa 

3 Philosophie de Plotin, especially chap. iv., p. 35. 

4 Désir de Dieu dans la Philosophie de Plotin, pp. 62-63. 

STL, 1,7; IV.,5,6and7; 1. 6,3. Zeller, IL, 2, p. 553 (4th ed.). 

® De Anima, 418a. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, pp. 57 
8eqq. 
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as simply a physical phenomenon. Plotinus is concerned to give 
light a more august status. His own doctrine is doubtless dependent 
on the account of colour as a material dzoppoy of particles given by 
Plato? and is deeply affected by the Posidonian theory of light.? 
What seems to be his own is the combination of the doctrines that 
light is incorporeal and that it is the outflow from the luminary, and 
also the very close parallelism that he finds to exist between light 
and life, the Act or évépyea of the soul.* It is important to notice 
this last point, as it at once raises the status of light in the universe 
enormously. It is no longer a mere physical incident but a mani- 
festation of the spiritual principle of reality and activity in the 
luminary, its Adyos or e«idos. 

In I., 6, 3, Plotinus goes even further than he does explicitly in 
the passages above quoted and says that light is itself Adyos and 
<ldos, the principle of form in the material world. Moreover, he 
goes on to make the surprising statement that fire “ holds the position 
of Form in relation to the other elements ”, though itself a body, 
and that it is near to the incorporeal inasmuch as it is the subtlest of 
bodies, that the others receive it into themselves but it does not receive 
the others.* This is all commonplace Stoic physics, but it is startling 
to find it in Plotinus, even in an early treatise. The whole passage 
is on the border-line between Neo-Platonism and Stoicism. It 
combines the doctrine that there is no clear frontier between material 
and spiritual because the principle of reality in even material things 
is spiritual, with the doctrine that there is no clear frontier because 
“ spirit” is only the finest and subtlest form of matter. 

The unguarded remark about the nature of fire is, I think, un- 
paralleled in Plotinus. He is not usually in danger of lapsing into 
naive confusions between matter and spirit of this sort. But I think 
it is clear from all the passages quoted above that Plotinus’s assertion 
of the incorporeality of light is not, as might at first appear, a simple 
assertion that light is not a body but an incident of a body. It gives 
to light a very special status on the frontiers of spirit and matter. 
This conclusion is supported by another passage ° in which the same 
type of thought takes a rather different form. The eleventh chapter 
of the first treatise on the Problems of the Soul begins with an ex- 
position of the doctrine of “‘ appropriate physical receptacles ” of 
soul. This is a further development of the doctrine of “ analogy ”, of 
the exact correspondence of the visible and Noetic universes.® As 
applied here to the making of shrines and images ” it implies that some 
physical bodies are naturally more receptive of soul than others. 
Plotinus then goes on to describe the connection between the world of 


1 Timaeus, 67D. 2 Witt, loc. cit. 

31V., 5, 7, Julian Oration, IV., 133p-134a. 

‘Cp. Julian Oration, IV., 141c-p. 

aN 0, 20 ade 'f ER oe be 

7 Cp. the more crudely magical but analogous idea of “‘ making gods ” in 
Asclepius, III., 23b-24d. 
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Novs and the sense-world in a way that gives a position of peculiar 
importance to the sun. Novs is described, as frequently in Plotinus, 
as ‘the sun of the other world ”’—< éxet jAvos. The soul is said to 
be an intermediary, ofov «pyyvertixy, between this sun of the other 
world and our own sun. With this may be compared another 
passage,’ where the “ visible gods as far as the moon ”, 7.e. the sun 
and the stars, are said to be related to the vonroc Geot as its radiance 
toastar. Here we find not only light but the luminous bodies and 
especially the sun, brought into a specially close relation with the 
Noetic universe, standing on the frontiers of visible and invisible. 

This peculiar position of the sun is of course well known in the later 
developments of Neo-Platonism, and is particularly characteristic of 
the theology of the Emperor Julian.? It is, however, interesting to 
discover traces of the “solar theology ” in the works of a writer so 
independent of contemporary religious ideas as Plotinus, particularly 
as the passages in question occur in treatises * written apparently 
later than the very penetrating criticism of this very theology of 
radiation contained in Enneads, VI.,4 and 5.4 The interest of these 
passages is further enhanced by comparison with a passage in the 
Hermetica which may well be roughly contemporary with Plotinus.® 
In this passage the light of the sun, source of all being and 
life in the visible world, is said to be the receptacle of vonry oicia,® 
“but of what that substance consists or whence it flows God (or the 
sun) only knows’. The Hermetic writer is rather clumsily trying to 
solve the problem created by the superimposition, on the organic 
universe of the “ Posidonian” solar theology, of the Platonic In- 
telligible Universe, whose existence he rather grudgingly admits. 
This is basically very much the same problem as Plotinus is trying to 
solve by his theory of emanation. And the solution proposed by the 
Hermetist corresponds very closely with the doctrine of “‘ appropriate 
physical receptacles ’’ and the important place given to the sun in 
Enneads, IV., 3, 11. 

I do not wish to suggest that Plotinus was influenced by Hermetic 
teaching, either through that unknown and probably unknowable 
intermediary the philosophy of Ammonius Saccas, or in any other 
way. Still less do I wish to suggest that Plotinus could at any period 
of his life have been called a “ solar theologian ” or a sun-worshipper. 
But I do wish to suggest that Plotinus was familiar with a type of 
solar theory (perhaps partly his own invention) in which the sun’s 
light was thought of either as the appropriate receptacle of the 


ait, 5, 6; 

*Or., IV., 132p-133, 1385p, 1389p-140a.  Or., V., 172B-c. Cp. Macrobius 
Sat, I., 23. 

*IV.,3; ILI., 5 (27 and 26 in Porphyry’s chronological order). 

‘22 and 23 in Porphyry’s chronological order. 

° Libellus, XVI., 6 (Scott). For commentary and discussion of date, see 
Scott, Hermetica, II., p. 428 ff. ; also I., Introduction, p. 8. 

®Cp. Julian Or., V., 172B-c. 
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immaterial substance of the intelligible world, as the intermediary 
between material and spiritual, or as itself incorporeal, closely parallel 
to the life of soul, and again on the frontier of spiritual and material 
(this last form of the theory may be a refinement of Plotinus’s own), 
This theory, allied to the principle of “ analogy ”’, would provide a 
very good ground for the growth of Plotinus’s theory of emanation. 
It would be much better suited for this purpose than the original 
‘ Posidonian ” theory of the emanation of the fiery soul from the 
sun, the materialism of which would naturally repel Plotinus, 
and the influence of which is more clearly perceptible in Neo- 
Platonic theories about zvetya and astral bodies? than in the 
Plotinian theory of emanation itself. The theory of emanation ex- 
pressed in the metaphor of radiation belongs to a type of thought in 
which there is a wide and doubtful borderland between matter and 
spirit. What seems to lie behind it is not simply the late Stoic 
theory of an organic universe centring in the sun but an attempt to 
reconcile this theory with the Platonic conception of a hierarchy of 
reality, sensible and intelligible, through the mediation of a half- 
spiritual, half-material realm of light. This is the theory which we 
find in Hermetica, XVI., and the passages I have quoted from the 
Enneads seem to show that Plotinus knew it and found it ac- 
ceptable. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


‘a7 ., 3, 412 Vi, 7; 8, 12. * Dodds, Proclus, pp. 315-318. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Thought and Character of William James, as revealed in un- 
published correspondence and notes, together with his published 
writings. By Raven Barton Perry. Pp. xxxviii + 824, 786. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Two 
Vols. 42s. net. 


Tas monumental work gives us, first, a full and interesting account 
of the forces, native and accidental, that gradually built up the 
mind and character of William James, and made possible his brilliant 
expression of his views on Psychology, Religion and Philosophy. 
The book contains, however, more than is claimed by the title. 
Almost all of Part I., for instance—about a tenth of the whole book 
—is given up to a full account of the character of Henry James, 
senior, the father of William. And all through the first twenty-four 
chapters William’s younger brother Henry, the novelist, occupies 
our attention frequently. An immense quantity of correspondence 
passed between the brothers, and is here given in full. And the 
troubles and difficulties encountered by Henry are reported only a 
little less fully than those of William. Both the boys had a large 
share of the artistic temperament. 

In addition, there are given a number of portraits and photographs 
of James’s family and friends, a genealogical table, beginning with 
James’s grandfather, William James of Albany, New York, who had 
emigrated from Ireland towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
and who is here described as “an ample and dynamic person ” 
There is also a Chronology of the chief relevant events from 1828 to 
1910, and a list of William James’s books, and of some other books 
about him, all dated. Eleven appendices and an index of thirteen 
pages complete the work. 

Prof. Perry’s general plan is to supplement his own account of the 
growth and maturity of William James and his philosophy by 
including a mass of hitherto unpublished correspondence—some 
hundreds of letters to and from the various members of the James 
family. Among the writers we find such names as Emerson, Thoreau, 
0. W. Holmes (father and son), W. D. Howell, Royce, Santayana, 
Dewey, in America; and in Europe Renouvier, Turgenev, Bergson, 
Mach, Papini, Stumpf, Delboeuf. Also many well-known English 
writers and philosophers. As Prof. Perry says, William James’s 
life and mind were so interwoven with their context, so thoroughly 
socialised and humanised, that a record of them must necessarily 
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be in some measure a history of his epoch, and specially of the 
transition from the nineteenth to the twentieth century. 

In Part I. we are made intimately acquainted with William James’s 
father. This remarkable man had always a strong interest in 
religious questions. He was brought up as a strict Calvinist, but 
later drew away from that sect, and from all forms of dogmatic 
religion ; and after trying to get spiritual sustenance from Swedenborg 
and then from Fourier, settled down into a religion of his own. His 
own peculiar religious insight, Prof. Perry tells us, was at once a 
denunciation of Calvinism and a development of it. A list of his 
chief writings is given in a footnote on page 20. 

Whatever mental and moral qualities the brothers William and 
Henry may have directly inherited from their father, the companion- 
ship and intercourse between them all as a family was of the closest, 
freest and happiest kind. Evidently, also, the father was much 
concerned to give his children the best education he could devise ; 
and his circumstances made it possible to cover a wide range of 
experiments for this purpose. He had a distrust of the schooling to 
be found in America, and a strong belief in the educational influence 
of travel, and of the advantages of an early acquaintance with 
foreign languages. 

These experiments and journeys are recounted in Part II. We 
are told of William’s gaining facility in the French and German 
languages, of his early interest in science, of his recurring wish to be 
a painter, and of his father’s disapproval of this as a career. In the 
summer of 1860, while he was at Bonn, long letters passed between 
father and son on this question, and the result of them was that the 
family returned to America in order that William might study 
painting under Hunt. 

This experiment, says Prof. Perry, was a complete success in the 
sense that it was decisive. William learned by living with art that 
he could live without it. He found the interest to be less compelling 
than he had thought, and he judged his talent to be less distinguished 
than his standard required. Having once rejected painting, he 
rarely looked back, and never with profound regret. From 186! 
onwards James devoted himself first to science and then to philosophy. 
He began to study Chemistry at Harvard, under Eliot. Two years 
later he entered on a course of Anatomy and Physiology under 
Jeffries Wyman. Wyman and Agassiz were the two teachers who 
had most influence on him at this stage, both of them devoted to 
observation of Nature in the concrete. It seems to have been 
through Wyman that James began a systematic study of the 
problems of evolution. 

In 1864 he entered the medical school at Harvard, and about a 
year later joined the Thayer Expedition to Brazil under Agassiz. 
In May, 1865, he says, in a letter to his father: “‘ When I get home 
I am going to study philosophy all my days’. It was not, however, 
till the following year that he reached home again, and at first he 
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took up his studies in the Harvard medical school. On a much 
later occasion (in 1902) he says of this period: “ I originally studied 
Medicine in order to be a physiologist, but I drifted into Psychology 
and Philosophy from a sort of fatality. I never had any philosophic 
instruction, the first lecture on Psychology I ever heard being the 
first I ever gave.” 

From April, 1867, to November, 1868, we find him in Europe 
again, in a period of ill-health and depression. It was Germany 
that he chose to visit this time, partly for the sake of the baths at 
Teplitz; but he also stayed some time in Dresden and Berlin. There 
was a very short visit to Heidelberg, in the hope of hearing lectures 
by Helmholtz and Wundt; but he went at the wrong time of year, 
and the opportunity was missed. We next hear of him trying 
another cure at Divonne in the French Savoy, but he got little good 
there, and in October, 1868, decided to go home. 

The few years that followed are called by Prof. Perry a momentous 
period, because it marked the low point of James’s depression and 
the beginning of a permanent improvement. In his diary James 
speaks of a day in April, 1870, as a crisis in his life, due to an insight 
into Free Will which he got from Renouvier’s Essais. After attend- 
ing some lectures on Physiology at the Medical School, he was 
appointed, in August, 1872, to give a course of lectures on that 
subject to undergraduates, in collaboration with Dr. Timothy 
Dwight ; and thus, at the age of 30, he began the professional career 
which was to last for thirty-five years. As Prof. Perry says, 
“ Physiology, psychology and philosophy all attracted him, and he 
ended by teaching them all; physiology coming first, not because 
his interest was greatest, but because the first opportunity came to 
him in that field ”’. 

James took his M.D. degree at Harvard in the summer of 1869, 
and began lecturing there on Anatomy and Physiology in 1873, 
his deepest inclination, however, being still towards Philosophy. 
His father at this period speaks of his success ‘as a lecturer, and of 
the good effect this had had on his spirits; but in the autumn of 
that year we find him compelled to take a six months’ holiday in 
Italy. 

1878 seems to have been the real turning point in his career. It 
was the year of his fortunate marriage, and also the beginning of his 
great book, The Principles of Psychology. This cost him twelve 
years of work, including many alternations between spontaneous 
outpouring and painful effort. There are some amusing letters 
between him and his publisher about the slowness of the performance. 

In 1890, however, the book at last reached publication, and we 
are given a full account of its reception, and specially of the views 
taken of it by Shadworth Hodgson, James Ward, Stumpf, Marillier, 
Sully, Peirce, and Santayana. There is general agreement as to the 
brilliance of the style, but some complaints of its unsystematic 
character, especially by Sully, Peirce, and Stanley Hall. The last 
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of these was, in the opinion of Prof. Perry, the most effective. James 
is there described as “an impressionist in psychology . . . stimu- 
lating and suggestive, and showing great industry and great versa- 
tility”. The author is “a veritable storm-bird, fascinated by 
problems most impossible of solution, and surest where specialists 
and experts in his own field are most in doubt”. In a letter to 
Ward, James admits being unsystematic, but explains that in this 
case it is due to his aversion from “the pretence of exactitude in 
the way of definition of terms ” that had so far prevailed in psychology. 
And in a letter to his brother he calls the book “a good one as 
psychologies go”, but says that “ psychology is in such an ante- 
scientific condition that the whole present generation of these books 
is predestined to become unreadable old medical lumber as soon as 
the first genuine tracks of insight are made ”’. 

James was now 48 years old. Prof. Perry, by his long account of 
his early experiences, has helped us to get a sufficiently full view of 
the mental and moral qualities of the adult man. After this point 
in his history, at the end of Chapter LIV., the rest of the second 
volume is mostly occupied with a discussion of the chief philosophical 
questions that arise out of his various writings and lectures. There 
is first a chapter on the general sources of “ The Principles’, and 
another on the source of special psychological doctrines and on the 
criticisms made on the book as a whole. 

Part V. (155 pp.) is entitled “‘ Ethics and Religion ’’, and includes 
an account and full discussion of “ The Will to Believe ” and “ The 
Varieties of Religious Experience ” ; and Part VI. deals still more 
fully with the nature of Radical Empiricism and Pragmatism. 

Among James’s philosophical doctrines, the Will to Believe holds 
a prominent place. Prof. Perry distinguishes two different aspects 
of this doctrine : that in which it supplements a necessary agnosticism, 
and that in which it supplements an accidental ignorance. On the 
one hand, in cases where reason cannot be satisfied, it can at least be 
silenced ; on the other, where evidence is insufficient, and the oppor- 
tunity for decision may be lost by delay, it is better to take the risk 
of error than to avoid making any decision. There is, however, 
some real difficulty in getting a perfectly clear view of James's 
meaning, as expressed in the Essay itself. This may have been 
partly due to the hospitable habit of his mind, which was never 
content with emphasising only one side of a question. But if we 
look at the correspondence given in Chapter LXIV. (pp. 225-249), 
some special points in his answers may help us. 

In a letter to J. M. Baldwin, for example, he explains his Will to 
Believe as “a Will of complacency, assent, encouragement towards 
a belief already there—not, of course, an absolute belief, but such 
beliefs as any of us have, strong inclinations to believe, but 
threatened”; in short, hypotheses viewed as worth adopting ; or, 
as a footnote quotes from a later address by James, the believer says 
“T will treat it as if it were true so far as my advocacy and actions 
are concerned”. The last clause specifies a limit to the assent. 
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In a letter to L. T. Hobhouse, a few years later, occurs a remark 
which is also noteworthy. We can often get a clearer view of the 
intention of a writer when we know what special error he was trying 
to combat, and in this letter he shows that the Clifford and T. H. 
Huxley attitude toward belief without “ convincing evidence ” was 
the special enemy attacked—the “ bogey in the background ”’ as he 
calls it. The evil shape, he says, “ was a vision of science in the 
form of abstraction, priggishness, and sawdust lording it over all ”’. 
We may remember that Huxley and Clifford belonged to a period 
when science was much less critical of its own results than it has 
since become. And it was a reference to this motive that probably 
led James to regret the title of his essay and to explain that it ought 
to have been ‘ the Right to believe ’. 

It was natural enough that critics more anxious to raise objections 
than to justify them should assume that James was here advising 
us to believe only what was agreeable, or else was saying that the 
truth of a creed was decisively proved by its general moral effect 
on believers. But it is unfortunate that a widely-read writer like 
Dean Inge should lend his authority to such careless attacks, even 
in a popular essay.! These critics are forgetting the passage ? where 
James expressly restricts the use of his method to ‘ options’ that 
are live, and forced, and momentous, and his further explanation 
(p. 20) that in scientific questions, and even human affairs in general, 
these three conditions are hardly ever found combined. In another 
passage (p. 7), James admits that “the talk of believing by our 
volition seems, from one point of view, simply silly. From another 
point of view it is worse than silly, it is vile,” and proceeds to speak 
eloquently of the disinterested and impersonal quality of science. 
In such passages the shallow criticism of Dean Inge and others 
finds its sufficient answer. 

It should be noticed also that Pragmatism, as such, has no special 
connexion with James’s doctrine of the Will to Believe. Each is 
irrelevant to the other. The pragmatism of James, Peirce, Schiller, 
and Dewey is concerned rather with reasoning in general than with 
religious faith. Its origin and purpose is a revolt against verbalism 
in philosophy. This enemy is usually called by James either 
‘rationalism ’ or ‘ intellectualism ’, both of which names, however, 
have a regrettable tendency to suggest the drawing of a sharp dis- 
tinction between thought and feeling. It is not all reasoning or all 
use of the intellect that James condemns, but only the kind of 
reasoning that proceeds in ignorance of the shortcomings of language, 
and that feels secure in verbal statements which claim to be true and 
yet resent or shirk critical enquiries into their intended meaning. 
Whatever defects the name ‘ anti-verbalism’ may have, it does at 
least avoid any appearance of putting the intellect, as such, into an 
inferior position. A similar objection may be made also against 


Outspoken Essays, pp. 169, 267. 2 Will to Believe, p. 3. 
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James’s frequently expressed contempt of ‘logic’ when, in fact, j 

is only verbalistic logic that he distrusts. As Prof. Perry says, 
“Had he been a logician he would perhaps have spoken not of for. 
swearing logic altogether, but of changing his logical creed ”’ 

Prof. Perry notes two cardinal principles of pragmatism : first 
the pragmatic method which fights against ambiguity by interpreting 
concepts in terms of their consequences for experience, or ‘ practice ’ ; 
and secondly, the pragmatist theory of truth. Neither of these two 
principles can be easily understood by verbalists. As regards the 
method, what chiefly stands in their way is their habit of thinking 
that if a distinction corresponds to a noticeable difference that is all 
we need ask of it. It is then regarded by them as a ‘ real distinction’ 
and the use of it in any context as justified. They see the distinction 
between theory and practice in this light, and so fail to understand 
what ‘ practice ’ can mean, except as something opposed to theory. 
Thus, in an article in Minp for July, 1904, Bradley assumes through- 
out that to call anything practical is to regard it as opposed to 
theoretical ; the actually intended contrast ‘between practical and 
nonsensical talk—or between judgments which influence conduct 
and verbal statements which, being ambiguous, have no such 
influence—does not occur to him. His verbalistic outlook prevents 
him from understanding the real risk of ambiguity which belongs to 
verbal statements as such. William James’s own comment on this 
article of Bradley’s was that “it throws, for my mind, no useful 
light on the subject. It seems to me on the whole an ignoratio 
elenchi, ard I feel free to disregard it altogether.” 

As regards the pragmatist theory of truth, there are two chief 
points in this which the verbalists seem unable to understand. One 
is the distinction between Truth and Reality. Truth, for prag- 
matists, is not an Entity, but a quality pertaining to beliefs or judg- 
ments in greater or less degree. That is all that any piece of truth 
is known-as. A truth which no one thinks he has recognised has, 
as yet, no judgment to belong to. As James somewhere says, it is 
like music which no human ear has ever heard. Such music may 
or may not ‘exist’; no one knows, or cares. And the same with a 
‘truth’ which is beyond the reach of any attempt at verification. 
Reality of some sort, we all agree, is always in existence, and may 
or may not be discovered ; but the quality of truth exists only in 
a belief or judgment and then only in questionable amount. 

The second misunderstood point in the pragmatist theory of truth 
comes to light when we ask what can be meant by different amounts 
or degrees of truth in judgments. This is admittedly a convenient 
loose expression which a verbalist may rightly find obscure till it is 
further explained. One possible explanation of it would be by 
means of the familiar notion of rule and case—statements of general 
rules whose only meaning lies in their application to particular 
cases. All such rules, except when they are mere postulates, as in 
arithmetic, are theories partly verified in experience but remaining 
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open to some doubt as to the exact range of cases that should be 
covered by them, and therefore always liable to possible exceptions, 
however trustworthy they may seem at present to be. Take the 
rule ‘ All X are Y’, supported by observation and experiment in 
many kinds of X. When, however, it is applied to the case of an 
X which is also Z the rule is found to be misleading. Then the new 
rule may be loosely said to contain *‘ more’ truth than the rule as 
formerly conceived. Pragmatists often use the notion of purpose 
in this connexion. The one purpose of any general rule is to allow 
inferences to be drawn from it, and a given rule such as All X is Y 
may be found true for drawing the inference Y from some kinds (or 
occasions) of X, but not from others. For instance, the B.B.C. 
time signal gives us the ‘true’ time for the purpose of catching a 
train anywhere in England, but not (except in summer) for a similar 
purpose in Central Europe. Thus the truth of any rule may be 
measured by the different purposes (inferences) for which it may 
safely be used. But the ‘amount’ of truth in it is of minor im- 
portance compared with the exact specification of the exceptions. 

It is easier for us, looking back at these disputes of thirty years 
ago, to see through the difficulties and misunderstandings that per- 
plexed the parties concerned. And the differences at that period 
between pragmatists themselves, so fully discussed by Prof. Perry, 
seem less important now. The differences, such as they are, that 
still exist are not, I think, on fundamental points, but rather arise 
through the application of the method to special lines of interest, 
such as Metaphysics, Psychology, Epistemology, and even to political 
theories. 

At the end of the second volume, we reach three very informative 
chapters. The first of them tells how, at the end of his life, James 
had a revival of interest in mystical experience and abnormal mental 
states. The article “A Pluralistic Mystic’, written originally for 
the Hibbert Journal, and now contained in Memories and Studies, 
expresses his latest views on these questions, though he credits them 
to his friend Paul Blood. In the same last year of his life he wrote, 
for use as a textbook, “ Some Problems of Philosophy ”, dedicated 
to Renouvier and published unfinished after his death. 

In the two final chapters, Prof. Perry considers, in some thirty 
pages, first the morbid traits and secondly the benign traits that 
hindered or helped James all through his life. As we have seen 
already, his health was always uncertain, and he was liable to crises 
and to moments of regeneration ; insomnia, weakness of the back, 
and digestive disorders are specially mentioned; and for the last 
twelve years of his life he suffered from a strained heart. Yet ‘“ he 
was perpetually expending energy, physical as well as mental, and 
he was alert, quick and elastic in all his reactions”. His special 
interest in abnormal mental states suggests the question how far 
he himself experienced them. Prof. Perry mentions some incidents 
which are difficult to explain in any other way, and thinks that he 
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did occasionally have experiences of the type called mystical. There 
were also other unusual traits, such as his impatience with proof- 
correcting. His special contempt for the pretence of verbal exacti- 
tude in psychology had, however, a reasoned basis. Things and 
events as experienced in the concrete are less static than language 
assumes them to be, and so the ‘Laws of Thought’ are often 
misleading when applied. They are roughly useful postulates of 
Verbalism. 

To set against these hindrances Prof. Perry notes as benign traits 
four pervasive qualities: his sensibility, vivacity, humanity, and 
sociability. James had the painter’s eye to an unusual degree, 
and saw things that most people fail to see. Vivacity was char- 
acteristic of him all his life. “He was an overflowing and in- 
exhaustible fountain. . . . There was a fecundity, a prodigality, an 
upward rush from hidden depths”, and also what he himself recog- 
nised as a spirit of mischief. The quality here called humanity was 
shown partly by his capacity for making friends with many kinds 
of people, and for understanding alien views. He took the initiative 
in his friendships, and “found almost anybody interesting and 
worthy of sympathy if they would admit him into their inner lives ”. 
By sociability, so far as it can be distinguished from his humanity. 
Prof. Perry means his “ great love and great capacity for social 
relations when these were spontaneous and sincere ’’, and a corres- 
ponding dislike for relations of an opposite kind. Even in his 
lectures to students his first object was to get in close touch and 
friendly contact with the men. Consequently, whatever he wrote 
began in talk, and always needed a good deal of correction and re- 
writing. He partly, or occasionally, regretted the familiarity of his 
style, but on the whole came to think that fitness of epithet, energy, 
and clearness were better qualities, even in philosophical writing, 
than a more academic form. 

Finally, in the six concluding pages of this great book, Prof. Perry 
sums up, shortly and convincingly, James’s total nature, in words 
that will not bear any further compression. 


ALFRED SIDGWICK. 





La déduction transcendentale dans Vceuvre de Kant. Par H. J. 
DE VLEESCHAUWER. Tome second. University of Ghent. 
Paris: Librairie Ernest Leroux. 1936. Pp. 597. 150 francs. 


THE first volume of this work deals with the Transcendental Deduc- 
tion before the Critique of Pure Reason and has already been 
reviewed in Minp (October 1935). The third volume will concern 
itself with the Transcendental Deduction in the second edition of 
the Critique and in the later works of Kant. The second volume, 
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‘ which alone is the object of our present study, examines in detail 


the Transcendental Deduction as expounded in the first edition of 
the Critique, in the Prolegomena, and in the Metaphysische Anfangs- 
grinde der Naturwissenschaft. It is now possible to grasp Prof, 
de Vleeschauwer’s central doctrines and to pass a more considered 
judgement on what is without doubt one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to Kantian literature. 

The great merit of Prof. de Vleeschauwer’s. book is that it en- 
deavours, as he claims, to follow the text loyally and to explain 
Kant in all his fullness. To such study Prof. de Vleeschauwer 
brings a colossal learning, an immense and precise knowledge both 
of Kant and of his commentators. His long lists of parallel passages 
in the present volume are, like his bibliography in the previous one, 
indispensable to Kantian scholars. Yet his great learning is always 
applied with discretion—witness for example his cautious use of the 
Reflerionen—and is never allowed to disturb the clarity of his 
thought. If it is true that his work is not to be read lightly, but 
always with the text of Kant before one, this should be regarded as 
a merit; and I have found him as easy to follow as can be expected 
in a work of this kind. He is free from the extravagances which 
have at times characterised Kantian scholarship; if on occasion 
he handles Kant with severity, he always treats him with respect ; 
and he never produces in the reader that feeling of hopelessness 
which is sometimes the result of studying Kantian commentators. 
Even when he is, in my opinion, mistaken, there is no difficulty in 
understanding what his view is and why he holds it. He throws 
much fresh light both on great problems and on small. I would 
recommend him even to those who are seeking to understand Kant 
for the first time: he will save them from much unnecessary mis- 
understanding and useless labour. And no one who professes to 
be a scholar will be able to write about Kant in future without 
having considered the arguments which are here set forth with 
such clarity and precision. 

At the present stage of Kantian scholarship it is impossible for 
any book to be written that will be free from errors, and still more 
impossible that it should receive universal acceptance. In spite 
of my great respect for Prof. de Vleeschauwer I find myself un- 
convinced, and indeed at variance with him, in regard to some of 
his central doctrines. When I had with his help struggled afresh 
through the difficulties of the Metaphysical and Transcendental 
Deductions, finding myself often, but not always, in agreement, 
I turned eagerly to his Appréciation et critique on p. 390, hoping 
that he would attempt to set forth Kant’s view from within and to 
gather it together into a more or less coherent whole. In this I 
was disappointed. Instead of doing so he falls back upon a view of 
Erdmann’s—that Kant’s argument rests on five undemonstrated 
and independent postulates. In the light of these he examines 
some of Kant’s fundamental conceptions, drawing out what he 
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sometimes calls their consequences, and sometimes their inconse- tl 
quences. Finally he concludes that if we deny any of the postulates, “ 
the whole Kantian solution falls to the ground. The Deduction, tt 
like every other epistemological enquiry, is therefore a vicious circle. [ © 
As usual, he expounds this contention with learning, with clarity, a 
and with reasonableness ; he bases himself on views which are widely gs 
held at the present time ; and his final conclusion would probably t 
be accepted by most modern philosophers. Nevertheless it leaves 
Kant something of a mystery: it fails to explain why he thought P 
as he did. I believe myself that Kant, whatever be his defects, . 
was a more coherent thinker than he is here represented to be. p 
I believe also that some of the criticisms here directed against him P 
rest on interpretations which are mistaken. Ps 

In a brief review I can do no more than touch superficially on f 
some of the doctrines that have interested me most, especially 4 ™ 
those, though they are a minority, where I am inclined to disagree. 

As regards what I call the patchwork theory of the Critique, Prof. de fe 
Vleeschauwer takes a moderate and reasonable view. He rejects the b 
wilder theories of Adickes and Vaihinger—for example, he rejects A 
Vaihinger’s paradox of a deduction of categories without categories _ 
—and he refuses to regard the Critique as a mosaic. He is conscious 7 
of the difficulty, or impossibility, of determining chronology by in- ¥ 
ternal evidence. He is always aware that Kant intended the text, : 


however produced, to be read as an intelligible whole ; and he always 
endeavours to interpret it as such, even where he believes that we y 


are dealing with arguments whose parts were composed at different ¢ 
times. In this way he takes the sting out of this theory ; he does fc 
not allow it to disturb seriously his logical exposition ; and many 
will be more inclined than I to accept his very modest conclusions. 
One of these raises questions of fundamental importance, and I ' 
will here venture to criticise it. : 
Of the two introductory sections which preface the Transcendental 
Deduction in both editions, § 13 is supposed to be fundamentally B 
inconsistent with §14. Prof. de Vleeschauwer treats § 13 with B 
what seems to me great insight, but he remains ‘ dumb with astonish- 8 
ment ’! at its contradiction with § 14. What is this contradiction ! t 
§ 13 asserts that the categories are not the conditions under which b 
intuitions are given. § 14 asserts the precise opposite. It asserts ‘ 


‘dass sie (c'est-d-dire les catégories) als Bedingungen a priori der b 
Moglichkeit der Erfahrung erkannt werden miissen (es sei der 
Anschauung die in thr angetroffen wird, oder des Denkens).’* ‘No 


subtlety,’ says Prof. de Vleeschauwer, ‘can remove this manifest al 
contradiction.’ 3 dl 
To my mind no subtlety is required. The word ‘ sie’ in the quot- Ci 

x ‘ al 


ation does not refer to the categories : it refers to all a priori concepts 
(aller Begriffe a priori). Kant has explained in A85 = B118 that 


1p. 202. 2 A904 = B126. 3p. 177. 
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there are two kinds of such concepts, namely space and time on the 
one hand and the categories on the other. Just before coming to 
the passage quoted he has explained that space and time are the 
conditions under which an appearance is given to empirical intuition ; 
and has suggested that the categories, although they are not the 
conditions under which alone anything can be intuited, are never- 
theless the conditions under which alone anything can be thought 
as an object in general. He then proceeds to make his general 
position clear. The transcendental deduction of all a priori con- 
cepts (whether of space and time or of the categories) rests upon the 
principle that they must be recognised as a priori conditions of the 
possibility of experience—as conditions of the intuition found in 
experience (if we are dealing with space and time) or of the thought 
found in experience (if we are dealing with the categories). There 
is here, I suggest, no contradition at all! 

The point may appear to be a small one, but it raises issues going 
far beyond any theory as to Kant’s method of composition. I 
believe that the true Critical doctrine is to be found in A124, where 
Kant says that sensibility by itself (that is, apart from the tran- 
scendental synthesis of imagination and the categories) would 
indeed give us appearances, but no objects of empirical knowledge, 
and therefore no experience. It is possible, at least theoretically, 
that we should have intuition apart from thought.2 Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer believes, if I have followed him, that the categories 
(and ultimately the unity of apperception) determine the whole 
character of what is given.* This, I take him to maintain, not only 
follows logically from Kant’s doctrine, but has, at least to a certain 
extent, been made explicit by Kant himself. 

Apart from particular texts there seem to be two main reasons 
behind this view. The first is this. Kant maintains that the 
unwersal forms of space and time and the categories 4 are imposed 


1 Prof. de Vieeschauwer supports his view by a second quotation, from 
B143. ‘ Alle sinnlichen Anschauungen stehen unter den Kategorien, als 
Bedingungen, unter denen allein das Mannigfaltige derselben in ein Bewusst- 
sein zusammenkommen kann.’ Here it seems to me Kant is saying, not 
that the categories are the conditions under which intuitions are given, 
but that they are conditions under which the manifold of intuitions can 
come together into one consciousness ; that is to say, can be united into one 
intuition of an object. This is borne out by what follows and is what I 
believe to be the ordinary Critical doctrine. 

*Compare A111, ‘ gedankenlose Anschauung.’ 

*There is some danger of ambiguity here. If Prof. de Vleeschauwer 
always means by ‘intuition’ the sensible manifold as united into an 
object, the unity of such an intuition is certainly determined by the 
categories. But I believe he means more than this: he means that what 
are to-day called sensa or sense-data are, on Kant’s theory, determined by 
the categories, not only as regards their unity in an object, but as regards 
their whole character. 

* Incidentally, I hold, that all the categories are imposed on every object : 
I think Prof. de Vieeschauwer disagrees with this. 
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on the given manifold by the mind ; and for this reason he regards 
his Transcendental Idealism as Formal Idealism. It follows, on 
Professor de Vleeschauwer’s view, that the manifold is completely 
formless ; and he maintains that the realist supposition—of things- 
in-themselves—consequently plays no positive part in the cognitive 
process as described by Kant.! In other words, once Kant’s general 
doctrine is accepted, the given manifold has no real part in the 
theory, and the manifold differences in our experience are the pro- 
duct of an arbitrary act of the human mind. [I believe that this 
view fails to recognise Kant’s insistence on the empirical element 
in experience ; that it is incompatible with much in the Critique 
of Pure Reason and with still more in the Critique of Judgement ; 
and that the arguments urged in its support are inconclusive. 

I turn to the second reason. Prof. de Vleeschauwer accepts the 
view that perception for Kant never gives awareness of co-existence ; 
and from this it seems to follow that the transcendental synthesis 
of imagination, determined wholly by the nature of the mind, is 
necessary if we are to be aware of a sensum, and not merely if we 
are to be aware of an object. If this is so, and especially if we 
combine this view with the previous one, we find that the nature 
of what is given to us in sensation must be wholly determined by 
the categories, supplemented perhaps by some arbitrary act of 
the mind. 

This view rests upon a whole series of passages, the most remark- 
able of which is in A99, where Kant says that as contained in one 
moment no idea can be anything but absolute unity. I find it 
difficult to be sure what Kant means here, and I agree with a great 
deal that Prof. de Vleerschauwer has said both as to its interpreta- 
tion and as to its apparent inconsistency with Kant’s other views. 
But I incline more and more to the belief that Kant did not hold a 
view which is so palpably absurd; and I am convinced that the 
transcendental synthesis of imagination is concerned, not with (so 
to speak) making sensa out of indivisible points, but with the com- 
bination of given sensa into objects and with the measurement 
implied in such combination. And I would commend to Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer’s attention another passage of equal, or greater, 
importance, where Kant says? that we can intuit an indeterminate 
quantum as a whole, if it is enclosed in limits, without requiring to 
construct its totality through measurement, that is, through the 
successive synthesis of its parts. 

Prof. de Vleeschauwer devotes many pages to an examination of 
the Metaphysical Deduction, and throws much light on many 
doubtful passages. His method is admirable, and his account 1s 
free from many common errors, such as the view that Kant’s argu- 
ment rests on an analogy between the synthetic and analytic acts 


1 Compare p. 402. 
* A426n. = B454n. This is confirmed in the Critique of Judgement. 
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of the mind. I hope to learn much from it by further study, bnt 
my first impression of it is that he reads too much Transcendental 
Logic into Kant’s Formal Logic, and that valuable as is his account 
of the analytic unity and the synthetic unity of consciousness, it is 
open in places to very serious objections. He seems to me also to 
underrate the element of intuition involved, and I think it is a 
mistake to regard the Metaphysical Deduction as concerned with a 
mere guaestio facti. Yet here, as always, he seems to me much 
better than preceding commentators ; and Kant’s exposition offers 
difficulties of a kind that are almost insurmountable. 

As to the Transcendental Deduction as a whole, Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer suffers from what appears to me to be one rather 
serious misapprehension. Kant wrote two main expositions, the 
first of which, as he himself says, is provisional, more to prepare 
than to instruct us, while the second is systematic and presumably 
authoritative. Kant also points out that the Deduction has two 
sides, a subjective side and an objective one, and he speaks of a 
Subjective Deduction and an Objective Deduction, the latter being 
sufficient in itself, while the former might be regarded, though 
mistakenly, as merely a hypothesis. On this basis Prof. de 
Vieeschauwer assumes throughout, not only that the Provisional 
Deduction is the Subjective Deduction, and that the Systematic 
Deduction is the Objective Deduction, but also that he has Kant’s 
authority for saying so. Yet it is surely obvious that if the 
Systematic Deduction is what it claims to be, namely, a bringing 
together of the elements in the Provisional Deduction, it is im- 
possible to suppose either that the Provisional Deduction is merely 
a Subjective Deduction or that the Systematic Deduction is merely 
an Objective Deduction. 

This apparently trifling point of nomenclature is the source of 
many difficulties. As we should expect, the subjective and objective 
sides appear together alike in the Provisional, and in the Systematic, 
Deduction. To Prof. de Vleeschauwer this seems puzzling, and it 
forces him into developing a kind of patchwork theory of his own 
which, while comparatively innocuous, does not, I think, greatly 
help in the understanding of Kant. Yet even here, I am glad to 
say, he sees that Kant meant the Provisional Exposition to be 
taken as a whole, and he is able to reduce to reasonable sense what 
Vaihinger’s view turns into nonsense. 

There is a further complication. The fragment known as B12, 
which was written by Kant in January 1780 (the year before the 
Critique was published), is, as Prof. de Vleeschauwer recognises, a 
manifest preparation for part of the Systematic Deduction. It 
differs, as does the Systematic Deduction itself, from the doctrine 
of the three-fold synthesis given in the Provisional Deduction. 
Prof. de Vleeschauwer therefore concludes (with Vaihinger) that the 
three-fold synthesis was written later than the Systematic Deduction 
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—at the very last moment before the Critique was published} 
He dismisses the fact that Kant himself claims to have written 
the Systematic Deduction with the Provisional Deduction already 
before him. When he comes to passages in the Systematic De- 
duction which clearly refer to the doctrine of the three-fold synthesis, 
he has consequently to regard them as later interpolations. ll 
these complications arise, to my mind, because he has not con- 
sidered what seems to me a far more probable theory—that Kant 
in writing B12 was moving away from the Provisional Deduction 
towards the better and sounder view of the Systematic Deduction. 
I simply cannot believe that once Kant had seen the transcendental 
synthesis of imagination to be productive, he should go out of his 
way to write a Provisional Deduction in which it is reproductive— 
a view which is less satisfactory and is rejected in the second edition. 
It is, however, perfectly conceivable that he should retain a Pro- 
visional Deduction already written even although he was aware of 
its deficiencies. 

The general result of this is, it seems to me, that Prof. de 
Vieeschauwer does less than justice to the Subjective Deduction. 
His account of the transcendental synthesis of imagination is to 
me the least convincing part of his book; and he himself confesses 
frankly that he can make little of the doctrine of Schematism so 
closely connected with imagination. I believe that in this he misses 
what is one of the most essential parts of Kant’s doctrine, and indeed 
one of Kant’s most important, if least recognised, contributions to 
the theory of knowledge. It produces, in my opinion, misunder- 
standings as to the distinction between the forms of judgement, 
the pure categories, and the schematised categories. It also, | 
think, makes Kant’s doctrine of apperception less satisfactory than 
it really is, though this is partly due to the interpretation given by 
Prof. de Vleeschauwer to the analytic and synthetic unity of con- 
sciousness, an interpretation to which I have already alluded in 
connexion with the Metaphysical Deduction. 

On the whole I am inclined to think that if Prof. de Vleeschauwer 
were to modify, his view on some of these fundamental points, he 
might find Kant less dogmatic than he does and less at the mercy 
of unexamined and independent postulates. For example, his 
account of Kant’s doctrine as to the possibility of experience seems 
to me unduly severe. He appears almost to forget that Kant did 
not arbitrarily invent what is called ‘ possible experience,’ but at 
least professed to find it by a regressive or transcendental analysis 
of actual experience. And incidentally I believe, as I think Prof. 
de Vleeschauwer does not, that a transcendental enquiry is always 


1 The time-factor alone, I should have thought, makes this theory im- 
probable, and it is hard to reconcile such a view with Kant’s own account 
of the trouble he took in writing the Deduction. Even the initial prob- 
abilities are against it ; for why should any one want to write a provisional 
exposition after he had already completed the authoritative one ? 
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concerned with the question of origin (though not of derivation), 
and that an enquiry into origin should not be described as psycho- 
logical, since it deals with what necessarily must happen in any 
and every act of human knowledge. 

I have perhaps dwelt too much on the comparatively few topics 
on which I am inclined to dissent from Prof. de Vleeschauwer and 
have ignored the much greater number on which I believe he has 
set forth the truth. It must be remembered that he has had the 
courage and the industry to face the most difficult and obscure 
passages in the Critique and to expound them, as they have never 
yet been expounded, in adequate detail. Any one who does this 
must run the risk of error and is bound to meet with criticism. 
[ am heartily grateful to him for this outstanding service to Kantian 
scholarship; and if I have made it clear that I have not always 
found him convincing, I hope I have made it no less clear that in 
my opinion he has solved many difficult problems, that his work 
is by far the most useful commentary I know, and that I expect 
in the course of time to learn from it continually more and more, 
and even perhaps to find truth in the few places where at present 
| seem to see error. 

I hope that in his third volume Prof. de Vleeschauwer will supply 
a detailed index, so often lacking in books published abroad. If he 
does, he will put us even more deeply in his debt. 

Ht. J. PATON. 





Allgemeine Psychologie auf personalistischer Grundlage. By WiLu1aAM 
Srern. The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1935. Pp. xx + 832. 16 
guiden. 


Tue ‘schools * of psychology can be divided into two classes: psy- 
chologies of response, and psychologies of disposition. They are not 
necessarily incompatible in their views, but they lay the accent of 
enquiry and explanation on different aspects of the psychology of 
common-sense. 

Humans are observed behaving, and in every-day life we make 
characterological judgments about them, even when they are not 
behaving at the moment in accord with the judgments we make. 
There is therefore a situation-response aspect and a disposition-to- 
respond aspect; some psychologists concentrate on the first and 
others on the second. 

This distinction is far more important than that between physio- 
logical psychologists and ‘ mentalistic > psychologists, though it is 
true that the former will be more interested in response and the 
latter more interested in dispositions to respond. ‘ Associationism ’ 
in the explanation of thought-processes may, however, be mentalistic, 
but is of the response order, in that the associationist is interested 
6 
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in the appearance in the mind now of a single word or idea, which is 
said to be determined by the word or idea which was there im. 
mediately before, according to certain rules; the accent is laid on 
the actual response, and not on * determining tendencies ’ or ‘ antici- 
pated schemata,’ which hover over the scene and ‘ make’ a word 
or an idea come to the fore in the interests of purposive thinking, and 
which we may well have at our disposal, even when we do not happen 
to want to think about that particular subject. 

‘ Behaviourism ’ and the ‘ Gestalt’ psychology of Koffka, Kohler 
and Wertheimer are of the response order. Lewin, in interpreting 
complicated behaviour in a situation, concentrates on the stresses 
in the ‘ field’, and when those stresses are altered, or are no longer 
there, he passes to a new system of stresses, but his interpretative 
apparatus does not involve concepts which transcend the exigencies 
of the moment. 

Stern is a dispositional psychologist, and therefore his interpretative 
scheme is more complex than that of any member of the response 
group. 

The value of such schemes lies in their capacity to enlighten us and 
help us to order the complex phenomena of human life, so as to 
‘ bring in ’ as much of common-sense psychology as possible. 

Psychologists are apt to pay far too little attention to the common- 
sense psychology of every-day conversation, of novels, of plays and 
of philosophy. There are notions like ‘ depth of character ’, * super- 
ficial emotion *, ‘ important experience °, which are current among us 
all, and which have ‘ something in them’. They are frequently used 
lightly, and degenerate into mere verbalisms, but they have a dis- 
tinguished history and a validity which we cannot afford to neglect. 
It is the omission of so many every-day notions from psychological 
text-books that makes the uninstructed reader find himself in an un- 
familiar world, and every professional psychologist knows what it is 
to have no answer to the easy questions asked him by his non-pro- 
fessional acquaintance. 

In Stern’s book there are no surprises ; nothing is interpreted as 
being ‘ really * something quite different. Of course he accepts the 
fact that we are often mistaken about our motives, but psycho- 
analytic interpretations are only to be taken with a large grain of 
salt. In fact, when it comes to dream-interpretation, he goes so far 
as to say that we must restrict ourselves to such interpretations as 
are ‘ plausible in the eyes of every psychologist ’, which some of us 
might think rather a tall order. 

The great merit, then, of Stern’s frame-work is its close approxima- 
tion to common-sense thought. The whole structure may eventually 
be re-formulated in other and stranger terms, but it gives breathing 
space to a great deal which is stifled in the straight jackets of rival 
theorists. 

The fundamental feature of the whole organisation is ‘ the Person ’, 
‘an individual and unique totality, which works towards ends, is 
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concerned with its own integrity, is in constant contact with the 
world, and which lives and experiences ” (p. 98). It is neutral as 
regards mind and body ; if, according to Stern, you take ‘ mentality ° 
as the subject matter of psychology, then the close connection between 
the body and the mind is missed, and if you take body, then you leave 
out the Prince of Denmark. 

The close interlocking of mind and body has made some psycho- 
logists invent the clumsy expression * body-mind’; Stern goes 
beyond this tiresome fiction, and posits a neutral entity. This 
frees him from a collectivist theory of the ‘ self ’, and gives him a place 
from which the springs of action, themselves non-conscious, can come. 
The notion of ‘ the Person ’ has also the obvious descriptive advantage 
of insisting at the outset on the uniqueness of all behaviour as spring- 
ing from, done by, and belonging to one individual. 

The Person is in contact with the World, and experience happens 
when the operations of the two systems clash. 

The operations of the Person have three aspects : bare living, which 
it shares with the animals, experiencing, and ‘ introception’. The 
last operation is difficult to understand. We might, as animals, 
merge into the World, receiving our nutriment from it and becoming 
part of it, or we might use the World to satisfy our personal needs 
and concentrate on our personal satisfactions, but in point of fact 
we do neither ; we accept the World, which includes other people, 
“ cultural, historical and religious systems and the claims of ideals ”’, 
and it becomes part of us, and we become part of it. “‘ Diese Ein- 
schmelzung oder LEinverleibung bezeichnet die personalistische 
Theorie als ‘ Introzeption ’” (p. 102). To put it vulgarly, we * take 
a line’ about life. This means that experience does not merely help 
us to satisfy our needs, but presents us with trans-biological values 
which we incorporate into ourselves, and which we ‘ make our own ’. 

This going and coming between the Person and the World is of 
the utmost importance to his system. We not merely perceive, but 
receive. Culture, moral values, sesthetic values, ideals of personality, 
and all the principles on which we run our lives, come into us and 
become embedded in us, and in terms of them we see the World and 
act upon it. 

We have already touched upon another important notion: * em- 
beddedness ’. There is a scale of ‘standing-out-ness ’ (Abhebung) 
which reaches from intense experiential clarity to half-conscious 
habituation. Experience is determined by the convergence of the 
Person with the World. In so far as the Person has incorporated 
a mode of response, and ‘ made it his ’, the passage may be taken with 
obviousness, and nothing will stand out particularly in experience, but 
when there are difficulties, a new situation to be met, a new response 
to be made, or a shaking of the Person by an emotive shock, then 
there will be a standing-out of items in differentiated clarity. When 
we know how to deal with the erst-while novelty, when we have 
‘got it taped ’, it falls into embeddedness and becomes, or engenders, 
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a part of ourselves. In fact, the common phrase to the effect that 
we ‘make something our own’ when we learn it, and * get upsides’ 
with it, is a literal rendering of what happens in Stern’s theory. 

From this brief account it will be seen that the Person comes to 
strive after trans-biological ends, and these ends are regarded as 
being just as fundamental as the biological ends which, in virtue of 
being a living organism, it indubitably seeks as well. In this way 
Stern gets over the difficulties presented to any psychological scheme 
which tries to squeeze human life into a frame-work suited for the 
interpretation of animal behaviour. Humans are always slipping 
out of the simple biological picture, and for this reason, we welcome 
a theory which transcends it at the very beginning, by placing in the 
* Gesamtentelechie © urges in the direction of non-biological values : 
until the prima facie case has been clearly stated, re-interpretation in 
simpler terms will always be defective, assuming for the moment that 
it may ultimately be possible. 

The first application of the personalistic frame-work is to the 
dimensions of space and time. The anisomorphism of these dimen- 
sions, as experienced, follows from the nature of experience as the 
convergence of the Person and the World. The Person is the centre 
of his world and ‘ near’ and ‘ far’ both in time and space refer to 
personal concerns. “ Inside ’ and ‘ outside ° are marks of the Person's 
relation to the things it contemplates, and therefore “‘drinnen’ wie} 
‘draussen’ kann sowohl Physisches wie Psychisches sein”. In 
the Person itself there is an inner layer and a superficial layer, where 
it comes into immediate contact with the World in the eternal present. 
Similarly ‘ up’ and ‘ down ’, ‘ ahead ’ and * behind’ are dimensions 
imposed by the Person; this means that such expressions as ‘the 
goal that lies ahead of us’, and ‘ the ideal too high for us to reach’, 
are not mere metaphors, taken from the province of visual perception 
and applied elsewhere; the dimensions themselves are psycho- 
physically neutral and are imposed alike on visual space, the con- 
templation of the future, and our yearnings after the good. It 1s 
therefore not surprising that Stern emphasises the ‘sameness’ of 
space for all senses. 

Having described his structure, Stern passes to the normal subject- 
matter of a psychological text-book. His account of perception, 
memory, thought, learning and feeling is excellent. Naturally the 
great bulk of the book is concerned with these matters, and, although 
his treatment cannot be adequately understood without some idea of 
his underlying theory, much of what he says is acceptable even to 
those who dislike the setting in which it is presented. In fact it is a 
sound introduction to general psychology. He is anti-elementarist in 
perception, and anti-associationist in thought. In his treatment of 
memory he naturally stresses the creative aspect of remembering, 
the way in which the Person will embroider and even manufacture 
memories to suit its purposes. Such is one of the advantages of the 
neutral Person, that these curiosities which are so common, and yet 
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so odd on any ‘ reproductive © theory of memory, are just what one 
would expect from the postulates with which one starts, and therefore 
do not have to be glossed over. 

Since the Person is neutral, and since, therefore, Stern has not put 
all his eggs into the mental or physiological basket, he has no difficulty 
in accepting * thoughts ° as the material of thinking, and the directive 
act of thinking, which is a mode of personal behaviour, accounts for 
the choice and organisation of ideas in a train of thought. 

The will is, of course, psycho-physiologically neutral, and instru- 
mentalism is taken for granted. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the last, in which he 
deals with emotion. Having supplied his Person with trans-biological 
tendencies, he has no difficulty in basing his treatment of emotion on 
a fundamental bi-polarity of facilitation and obstruction. When 
there is facilitation there is pleasure and when there is obstruction 
there is pain. But there is a further complication, which leads to a 
four-fold scheme; and that concerns the question of whether the 
Person is acting towards an end, or has achieved it, so that there are 
pleasure and unpleasure of the doing, and pleasure or unpleasure of 
success or its reverse. 

Feeling is represented as lying between the embedded and the 
‘abgehoben ’ ; it is the sign that the Person is somehow shaken, and 
therefore we have all degrees of distinctness in feeling from mood to 
introspected emotion. The quality of emotions is indefinitely various, 
because the Person can be shaken in so many ways, and because, 
though the Person is a whole, it has parts, and one part may be 
facilitated while another is obstructed on the same occasion. 

Further, since the Person can contemplate its past, its present 
and its future, we have retrospective, present and prospective emo- 
tional quivers; the Person is emotionally shaken by the present, 
emotionally, because interestedly, involved in the future, and emo- 
tionally resonant to anything that is taken into itself and therefore 
on the way to becoming part of its ‘ past ’. 

In view of the topography of the Person itself, we have * deep ’ 
and ‘superficial’ emotions; in terms of the Person’s involvement 
with the World as presented, we have the ‘ serious’ emotions of ‘ real ’ 
life, and the ‘ unserious ’ emotions of a play situation ; and because of 
the obstacles which stand in the way of certain forms of personal 
expression, we shall have emotions which harmonise with the ‘ real ’ 
motive forces, and those which do not: ‘genuine’ and ‘ ungenuine ’ 
emotions. 

The plan is simple because of the complexity of the Person and 
its relations with the World, but there is a minor point which presents 
difficulties. Sensuous pleasure is admitted to accompany the drink- 
ing of certain poisons, and the ascetic is said to experience ; “ Lust 
bei der ‘ Selbstpeinigung ’”’ (p. 734). The old-fashioned biological- 
advantage story breaks down in both cases, but is Stern in better 
case? What part of the Person is facilitated by the sensuous 
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pleasures of the palate ? And can we identify phenomenal pleasure 
with the satisfaction which accompanies the performance of a duty, 
or what is conceived as such ? 

Sensuous pleasure seems to accompany certain experiences ir- 
respective of any personal striving and personal advantage, however 
wide those advantages are supposed to be ; and when it is alleged that 
unencumbered personal striving is pleasant, something other than 
sensuous pleasure seems to be meant. If this is so, we can deny 
pleasure to the ascetic, and still allow his satisfaction, because he has 
won a desired victory over the body. It is the apparent haphazard- 
ness of sensuous pleasure that confounds all attempts to reduce 
feeling and emotion to asystem ; but Stern certainly helps us to order 


our ideas, in this, as well as in other, fields. 
W. J. H. Sprorr. 
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The Problem of Time. (University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Volume 18.) University of California Press, U.S.A., and Cambridge 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 225. 10s. 


Tuts book contains eight lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union 
at Berkeley by members of the faculty. It includes many patient and 
modest attempts to help us to avoid confusion and contradiction, when 
we think and talk about the past, present and future, and about the way in 
which one event happens before or after other events. In this way, it 
seems to me, some definite contributions are made to the enterprise of 
clear thinking. For example: (1) Prof. Lenzen helps to explain what we 
may mean by saying: “A and B happened simultaneously ”, ‘ This 
chronometer is accurate” (p. 29, etc.) ; (2) Mr. Dennes seems to explain 
why we say that the order of events in time is irreversible (97); (3) Mr. 
Mackay tells us how the words earlier and later, and past, present, and future, 
are correctly used in conjunction with each other (182); and (4) Mr. 
Marhenke shows how McTaggart’s conclusion that time is unreal, follows 
from a confusion in the analysis of the propositions, “‘ E is future’ and 
“ Eis past ” (168). 

In these cases (and others) I feel even more sure of the method adopted 
than of the results achieved. But most of the contributors have also 
attempted more ambitious things: in short, they have tried in various 
ways to assign the metaphysical status of the properties, past, present, and 
future, and of the relation of succession. Their results are honest, plausible, 
and for the moment, reassuring, but—except where they are negative— 
are themselves vulnerable and mutually irreconcilable. In fact after read- 
ing such discussions in this volume the reader is liable to feel extremely 
confused, and sceptical of the method by which the different philosophers 
have achieved such various conclusions. 

The general method is to discuss those features or characters of experience 
which together are described as temporal. Events happen one after an- 
other: this relation is called succession. Some events are past, others 
present, others future: these characters are called duration, or super- 
session, or the with time character of events, as opposed to their in time 
character. Thus in various ways the writers note those two sets of char- 
acters which McTaggart distinguished as the B series and the A series. 
Lastly, events which happen in a certain order (e.g., @ is past when 6 is 
present and c is future ; ¢ comes after 6 and b after a) cannot happen in 
any other order: there is a one-directional character to events, an irre- 
versibility in their order. 

Are Succession and Duration real? This is taken mostly as a purely 
empirical question : 

“These two features of succession and duration are not matters 
of assumption or definition: they are discovered by direct inspection 
of any actual state of affairs . . . the presence or absence of these 
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features of time in actual states of affairs is a question of finding or 
failing to find them there, not a matter to be settled by dialectical 
arguments ” (Mackay: Succession and Duration, 178). 


But how can experience prove that these discovered characters are uni- 
versally distributed ? We might, of course, say that nothing could be 
real unless it were temporal. That would give us a definition of existent 
which includes this temporal characteristic, and time is co-extensive with 
the existent. But it is still, as Mr. Dennes argues (J'ime as Datum and 
Construction, 88), a purely empirical question whether anything ezists ; 
and 


... “If existence is not so defined, then the question, whether time 
is or is not real in an existential sense, can be determined by no analysis, 
philosophical or other. It can be determined only by observation. 
None but an omniscient observer could determine that temporality 
is a character of every existent, or of none.” 


From this odd result, an escape is offered by Prof. Adams (T’emporal Form 
and Existence), whose writing, as always. is eminently clear and readable. 
“T take the temporal quality (sc. ‘‘ successiveness”’) to be utterly per- 
vasive and universal ” (206). But this is virtually an @ priori truth, and 
is not certified merely by observation. Our knowledge of the past and 
future, like our knowledge of the external causes of sense-data, ‘ cannot 
be entirely an affair of inference from the given”. This ‘“ paradox of 
all our knowing ” is Plato’s Anamnesis, and the problem of all philosophers 
since: Prof. Adams is confident that no merely Empiricist solution will 
prove adequate. He is here able to press home the attack, and to ask how 
we are ever able to experience past and future and succession, within the 
present. 

We have now to ask how the A, and B, Series are related to each other. 
Mr. Strong (Time in Operational Analysis), for instance, sees that we often 
say things of past, present, and future (‘‘ supersession ”’) which only really 
make sense when they are said of succession ; and again, that we say things 
of the whole series of events in succession, that only really make sense 
when they are said of members of the series: ‘‘ The problem of whether 
the flow of time is a moving present or a time flowing through a present 
results from identifying temporal process with the system of supersession 
and then attributing process to the system” (76). And it may be a 
similar sort of confusion which Mr. Marhenke exposes in his illuminating 
discussion of McTaggart (McTaggart’s Analysis of Time): McTaggart 
presupposes that if an event E is present, then “ E is present at a moment 
of present time”. It must therefore be future at a moment of past time. 
and past at a moment of future time. Thus the event is not only placed 
in a history, but also itself has a history—a history necessarily stretching 
throughout all time. “The B series, as a series of events, he describes as 
a series of permanent terms with permanent relations of order between 
them.” Similarly, “‘The A series is therefore conceived by McTaggart 
as a series whose permanent terms successively have different relations to 
a movable index that traverses them in a specified direction” (167). 
Against this view, and the contradiction which quite logically follows from 
it, Mr. Marhenke suggests a sane alternative. It is not really sensible to 
speak of events happening to events: preseniness or pastness is not a 
characteristic which belongs to events for a time. 
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“The paradox of the A series arises therefore from a confusion of 
types. The propositional function ‘2 is a constituent of an event’ 
is significant only if the range of x be specified as the collection of 
things. It ceases to be significant for values of x that are events ”’ 
(168). 


These considerations raise the question of the reality of Past and Future. 
Prof. Adams holds, e.g., that the present alone is actual, but that Past and 
Future are real. Mr. Marhenke discusses the theory put forward by 
Prof. Broad, in Physics, Perception and Reality : that the future is non- 
existent, but Past and Present are existent. His own view is 


‘** One cannot seriously doubt that the past and the future are real, 
although of course one cannot give a demonstration of this proposition ”” 
(171). 


This surely is very unsatisfactory : of course that an event of a given sort E 
did take place or will take place, may be a merely probable hypothesis. 
Is that what is meant by those who doubt the reality of Past and Future ? 
But that other events have taken place, and other events will take place— 
these surely are propositions which are either certainly true, or mere 
tautologies. Cf. Mr. Dennes’s revival (in a new form) of Gosse’s celebrated 
“hypothesis *’: “There is . . . nothing impossible about the hypothesis, 
however incredible it may be (and I know of nobody who believes it), that 
no events preceded those which we date as having occurred ten years ago. 
And since that hypothesis is not impossible, no metaphysics could make 
it impossible and thereby make unexperienced past and future something 
more, for us, than hypothetical constructions. . . . I suspect that those 
metaphysics which have tried to make certain our beliefs with respect to 
the past and future, have been aimed at an imaginary pseudo-skepticism 
which should illicitly infer that there was no past and will be no future, 
from the fact that we have certain knowledge of neither ” (104). But here 
surely, Mr. Dennes would do well to follow his own principles more closely, 
and ask: What positive or negative evidence could be relevant to the 
hypothesis in question ? Perhaps Prof. Lenzen approaches the problem 
more usefully by asking: What sort of questions can we ask about past, 
present and future ? What probability can we assign to the answers ? 
In his paper on “ The Schema of Time,”’ Dr. Lenzen says that we can 
have absolutely certain propositions about time, but these are all really 
definitive ; propositions about dated happenings are all hypotheses which 
cannot be rendered indubitable. One can say that two given clocks will 
synchronise at a given reading, but this may prove false. One can say that 
equal times are taken by a body under no forces to pass over equal distances: 
but this is certain only because it helps to define what we mean by equal 
times and a body under no forces. ‘‘ Thus, we may define time as the in- 
dependent variable in the equations of mechanics ”’ (34). 

Further discussion concerns the alleged subjectivity of our judgements 
about time and leads to a concerted attack upon James’s doctrine of the 
specious present. Prof. Loewenberg (The Non-specious Present) views it as 
the reductio ad absurdum of a Sensationalist theory of knowledge, and he 
promises an unenviable fate for those who follow this enterprise : 


“To compact the temporal nature of things out of specious presents is 
as fanciful as to concoct their physical nature out of sensations. All 
attempts to reduce the nature of things to immediate sentience issue 
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in absurdity ; for in such sentience no “ things ’ can appear, and there 
things can have no“ nature”. Such attempts we cannot take seriously 
without succumbing to the most unmitigated solipsism, the solipsism of 
a single stroke of sentience of a solitary sentient being ’’ (133). 


From this much-advertised predicament we are to escape by viewing time 
as one attribute of a context of things, and as nothing apart from it : 


“A thing or event succeeded by another does not cease to be the 
thing or event that it is; it retains all its characters except one, 
namely, the persistence it rejoiced in” (136). 


And so one way of talking about time is shown to lead to nonsense, and 
another way is substituted for it: but it seems to me that to speak of 
“ persistence” as a characteristic which a hundred thalers of the past 
(or future ?) unfortunately lack, is to walk straight into the trap which 
results from regarding “‘ existence” as a characteristic like yellowness. 

The irreversibility of time, on the other hand, seems to me to receive 
very illuminating treatment. Mr. Dennes suggests that we mean by these 
words, (1) that changes which commonly take place in the order abc, 
are very unlikely indeed to take place in any other order: ¢.g., the attrac- 
tion of one body to another, growth in animate things, and, more generally, 
the progress of the “ energy” in the world towards an even distribution. 
And also (2) that if a process has actually occurred in the order abe, it is, 
by definition, logically impossible for that same change to take place in 
any other order. What more could be meant by the irreversibility of time, 
is certainly more than I can say. 

Besides these fundamental questions, many incidental problems are 
raised. and some of these are of great importance. Prof. Pepper (The 
Order of Time) acutely analyses the limitations of Pragmatism: readers 
of C. S. Peirce’s newly published works will find this paper of considerable 
interest. Finally, the emotional importance of Time is acknowledged 
by reference to various poets. (‘‘ Huxley ’’, on page 117, is a reference to 
Aldous Huxley’s Tats and Pretexts, and not to the writings of T. H.) 

These papers leave one very puzzled indeed. Is the fundamental mis- 
take, the attempt to think of presentness as a characteristic? Is it a 
fundamental mistake to attempt more than a grammatical discussion ? 
But if we were to accept these conclusions should we not still remain 
puzzled ? We might perhaps remember certain melancholy reflections 
upon this same topic of time: 


‘Time is a subject concerning which speculation may still sow its 

wild oats’ (Loewenberg, 121). 

Si nemo a me quaerat, scio, si quaerenti explicare velim. nescio ” 

(S. Augustine, cited on page 121). 

** We cannot compare any process with the * passage of time ’—there 

is no such thing—but only with another process (say, with the move- 

ment of a chronometer). 

‘Hence the description of the temporal sequence of events is only 

possible if we support ourselves on another process” (Wittgenstein, 

Tractatus, 6. 3611). 

Kari Britton. 

Aberystwyth. 
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Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosophy. By H. W. B. JosEpu. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, Milford, 1935. 15s. net. Pp. 340. 


Tue many who, like myself, have constantly conned their manuscript 
notes of Mr. Joseph’s lectures on the Republic, as a help to understanding 
and interpreting to others not only Plato but also moral and other phil- 
osophy. will be grateful beyond telling to have, in the first six of these 
eleven essays, the pith of those lectures less dispersed than in their notes, 
and less at the mercy of their own weakness as youthful and not always 
unfailingly attentive copyists. Others, to whom this part of Mr. Joseph’s 
thought is new, will, I think, after mastering it, agree with our estimate 
of it. We must all often have wondered why Socrates (for Plato’s manner 
is surely that of his master), dealing with truths which he obviously 
grasped intuitively and which intuitively commend themselves, presented 
or “ proved ” them in ways which are strange, puzzling and even fallacious. 
He must have done this partly (can we doubt it ?) to keep youthful 
listeners standing in the Greek market-place, and to make them sit up in 
the modern lecture-room, until they not only grasped these truths but 
secured them, made them their own, and chained them so as to prevent 
all daedal elusiveness. In this work, with the modern youth, he has found 
an incomparable helper in Mr. Joseph, with a mind like his own, subtle 
and sly (eipwv), penetrating and critical, unexpected. Because of this 
similarity, it is not surprising, and it is a great gain, that in commenting 
upon Socrates Mr. Joseph brings us a step nearer than in his Some Problems 
in Ethics to the solution of his own (and Socrates’) main problem, namely 
the unity or the Form of the Good, and the way in which this unity deter- 
mines the rightness of a multiplicity cf actions (see especially the sixth 
essay). But he has not quite got there yet (nor, indeed, does he seem to 
think he has). And the reason is that. closely as he resembles Socrates, 
he has not vet gone all the way with him. Like him he takes this and 
that action, historical or imaginary, as instances, and examines them, as 
perforce he must since they are not his own, from the outside. But 
Socrates in addition to this external analysis did much thinking and 
examining from the inside. For he indulged much in that special kind 
of thinking which is known as meditation, on one occasion at least, at 
Potidaea, for twenty-four hours at a stretch ; and he followed divine guid- 
ance or 76 dayudvov. This means that, certainly in the Republic, all 
goodness and knowledge are to be judged in the light of that which is the 
consummation and unification of both, namely the ézomre/a or beatific 
vision. It means, too, that to understand the Republic we must look, 
not so much at what is ordinarily deemed morality or at the strange 
medley by philosophers called ethics, but at what has been written on the 
life of perfection, of the vision of God, or of the union with God, in such 
books as The Ascent of Mount Carmel by St. John of the Cross, or The 
Scale of Perfection by Hilton, or St. Theresa’s Life, or Father Baker’s Holy 
Wisdom. Does Mr. Joseph do such judging and looking? It is to be 
feared that he does not. 

With significant persistence he repeats that self-assertion is included in 
the good life, and in the good life as understood by Plato (pp. 70, 73-74, 80). 
No doubt we may say it of the good life as conceived ordinarily or as 
conceived by Aristotle, who says that the good man alone truly loves 
himself. But by what stretch of language can we say it of the life of 
perfection, especially when we remember what has been written by 
writers such as those cited above about self-surrender, submission and even 
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self-noughting or annihilation? And how can Mr. Joseph think that 
Plato (or Socrates) said it of his own ideal of the good life? Only because 
he translates @vyzos or spirit as ** self-assertiveness ” (p. 74). But dusds, 
which is certainly included in the good life, is at the most only dirorxos 
or disposed to self-assertion; it is not identical with self-assertion or 
diovexia, and in the good life it exercises not ¢iAomKia but avdpeta or 
resolute obedience, a very different thing from self-assertion ; something 
it does assert there, not, however, the self but, presumably, the actualisa- 
tion of the Form of the Good. Otherwise we might as well say that 
because the appetitive factor or 76 ézupntiKov is included in the good 
life, and because it is d¢iAoKxepdes or greedy of gain, therefore diroKepdela 
or greed of gain is an ingredient in the good life. 

But nowhere does Mr. Joseph quit so much the role of sympathetic 
interpreter as where he deals with the question whether the most just man 
is the happiest (chap. v.). Usually he is not content to take a Platonic 
or Socratic apparent absurdity or fallacy at its face value and leave it at 
that ; if he does not always discover it in the end to be a profundity, he 
generally shows some profound truth which at least it misrepresents. But 
he is content to comment merely on his inconsequence when Plato (or 
Socrates), professing to prove that the most just man is the happiest, 
proceeds to prove this not of the most just man but of the philosopher. 
Surely there is not mere inconsequence here. For Plato (or Socrates) the 
only real knowledge was knowledge of the Form of the Good or the beatific 
vision ; and the ¢.Adcogos was therefore more than our “ philosopher ” ; 
he was the saint, identical with the most just man. Again, so little 
truth does Mr. Joseph see in the thesis that the most just man is the 
happiest that he seems to be rather impressed with the possibility of the 
good life being very unhappy. Unhappy no doubt it may be when it is 
‘good ” but uninspired, one of virtues and duties and scruples merely, 
of deeds rather than of quality, impeded by unexpurgated pride or 
contentiousness or fear, cr ky compulsions and inhibitions which mar 
life though generally they are not considered to be the subject-matter 
of morality at all, a life unregenerate as to the imagination and the 
unconscious. But Plato is thinking of the inspired life of perfection. a 
perfection transmuting the core of personality and all its expressions, 
affecting its tonality and therefore its happiness and pleasure, the life, in 
fact, of the beatific or happy-making vision. Happiness is its hall-mark. 
Its happiness Plato wants somehow or other to declare emphatically. 
He is not the only one who has said that that life is not only the happiest 
and pleasantest but the sole truly happy and pleasant one, other happiness 
and pleasure being but lying substitutes for or seductions from the sole 
Good or God, and being lies through and through and therefore in their 
pleasantness or happiness also. And be it remembered that primarily 
Plato is comparing not this and that isolated pleasure but this and that 
type of life, or the claims of different pleasures or happinesses to satisfy the 
whole vx) or the whole man, to be “ the good, not of sense only (for so 
they are), but of the person, which indeed they are not ; for the only good 
of an intellectual nature is God, who alone is exalted above it ; whereas 
all other creatures are but equal or inferior to it” (Baker’s Holy Wisdom, 
Second Treatise, I. ii. 4). It is this same Father Baker whe parallels also 
the arrogation of even hedonistic supremacy for the good life. Of Adam. 
whose state we may approach as we approach perfection, he says (¢). 
I. ii. 8) that his “ sensual pleasures were to him, considering the eaquisite- 
ness of his temper, far more pleasurable that they can be to us.” 
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I do not mean that Plato (or Socrates) ought to be interpreted as though 
he were one of the Christian mystics. But he can only be understood as 
making for the same goal as they (and there is in fact a historical connection 
between them). Of their experience he came short owing, inter alia, to 
a wrong attitude to the body which gave him both a distorted and inade- 
quate sense of sin, and to his intellectual or academic pride which made 
the beatific vision a matter for him more of a strained imagination and 
intellect (compare the vision in Charles Morgan’s Lord Sparkenbroke) 
than of the heart, and prevented him from facing the difference between 
mathematical or speculative acumen and the purity of heart or sensitive- 
ness which beholds God. This shortcoming (especially the identification 
of the intellectual acumen and the sensitiveness in 76 Aoy.orixdv or the 
rational element) is at the bottom of all that is fantastic and utopian in 
the Republic (and the source perhaps of all later utopianism): the idea 
of the philosopher-kings, the division of the classes, the unresolved prob- 
lems of the establishment of the ideal state and of its corruption when once 
established (the possibility and genesis of evil). It is faced as little by 
Mr. Joseph as by Plato. 

The rest of the book contains an essay on “ Purposive Action ” reprinted 
from the Hibbert, the Henriette Hertz lecture on * A Comparison of Kant’s’ 
Idealism with that of Berkeley,’ the Herbert Spencer lecture on ‘ The 
Concept of Evolution’ and two essays on Kant’s Kritik of Pure Reason. 


Puitie LEON. 


Plato's Thought. By G. M. A. Gruse, M..A., Professor of Classics at 
Trinity College, University of Toronto. London, Methuen, 1935. 
Pp. xv + 320. 12s. 6d. net. 


Pror. GRUBE’S study of Plato is sober in judgment and is successful within 
its limits, but is perhaps too cautious and literal, and on the whole serves 
as an illustration of the danger of considering Plato merely as a writer of 
Dialogues. From the evidence within the Dialogues Prof. Grube makes 
a wise choice, and he even attempts a study of Plato’s development in 
each main sphere of doctrine ; but, whilst recording the fact of develop- 
ment, he does not allow us to see much of its inner causes. 

The problems of method which beset the interpreter of Plato are frankly 
faced in the Introduction, and we are invited to follow a middle course 
between the faithful analysis of Dialogues, whereby we must recur many 
times to each subject, and the systematic arrangement whereby we must 
hack each Dialogue to pieces like the inexpert cook in the Phaedrus. This 
middle course does not include any consideration of Aristotle’s evidence, 
or of the chronology of the dialogues, or of the Socratic question. But 
these limitations, and especially the first, seem to cripple the advance of 
the book along its middle course. ‘* The reliability of Aristotle’s evidence 
is questionable ; even the existence of the unwritten doctrines of Plato 
to which he refers has been called in question by no less a person than 
Constantin Ritter.’”” But surely the existence of these doctrines is not the 
same question as the justice of Aristotle’s criticism of them (though for 
my part I should support the latter too) ? And there is one feature of the 
later Dialogues which I should imagine it impossible to expound success- 
fully without recourse to Aristotle—the method of Division. Perhaps 
therefore the late Prof. Shorey, who ignored this method and declared that 
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its importance in Plato had been exaggerated, was more logical, though 
at the same time further from the truth, than Prof. Grube. What is 
in fact its importance ? Plato in the Republic had tried to visualize, as 
the opposite extreme to the Ideas. what he called 76 yu) év, ‘‘ the unreal.” 
But the unreal, he had to admit. was real enough to participate in the 
Ideas. In subsequent Dialogues it is clear that Plato, frightened by the 
divergence between his two extremes, tries to find intermediaries in various 
directions. It is easy to see that this would lead to an emphasis on the 
division and classification of Ideas. Division reveals, first the gradation 
of the Ideas and the supremacy of the Good or One, and secondly the pres- 
ence of a quasi-material element within the lower Ideas themselves; 
they are, in the language of the Philebus, mixtures, no less than those 
material particulars in which the lowest Form combines with what is 
absolutely formless. Such a view entails at least one change in the older 
theory, namely that evil and irregularity are no longer ascribed to Ideas, 
but to the formless ; Form as such is good and well-ordered. 

This is not the only example of an impediment which Prof. Grube de- 
liberately incurs by defining his task too narrowly. In expounding Plato's 
doctrine of the Gods and of the Soul, he perceives the traces of develop- 
ment, but is unable to suggest their cause. It is clear that the need for 
a systematic Psychology and Theology is suddenly felt by Plato. He 
“now realized that he must make a place, not only in his myths but in 
sober philosophy, for the dynamic ™ as well as the static (p. 162). Why 
was this? Again, I think, because of the need for a rapprochement between 
the old extremes. Matter must no longer be treated as incorrigible and 
unintelligible. It must be shown how, under the guidance of Soul 
and in imitation of the visible deities, its wandering can be changed to 
tranquil regular movement. (The Gods, whose existence Plato says can 
be mathematically shown, are visible ones, inhabiting bodies whose regular 
rotation can be learnt from sense-perception in alliance with reasoning. 
The doctrine of Daimons also. if not Platonic, is quite in the spirit of 
Plato.) 

Having made this general criticism, I should like to proceed to a point 
of detail, and to put in a good word for the Politicus myth. Prof. 
Grube finds it irrelevant and inartistic, “‘ quite unworthy of the author of 
the Gorgias, Phaedo, Republic and Phaedrus myths” (p. 278). To me it 
is easily the most impressive. In the context in which it is found, the 
myth serves to introduce novel political views. Plato intends to say 
presently that freedom, persuasion, and law itself are only a pis aller, and 
that illegality based on infallible knowledge is best. He cannot justify 
this audacious statement in plain prose, but neither does he soar into the 
realm of pure imagination. The spheres animated by souls are part of 
up-to-date fourth century astronomy ; and the Academy at that time took 
quite seriously the notion of recurring cycles, both in the cosmos (following 
Empedocles) and in human affairs. Further, the myth makes a point which 
elsewhere occurs in ordinary argument, namely that the Soul attempts to 
impose order on matter, but is never fully successful. Prof. Grube also 
contends that in the myth we get two incompatible images, “ one of all 
life going into reverse, the other of a gradual departure from the ideal, a 
slowing down as it were with the danger of a complete stop.” But this 
shows a misunderstanding of the images. When the crisis comes, the 
direction of growth and change is utterly reversed, and Plato never says 
anything to modify the completeness of this reversal. There is also a 
slow process of degeneracy by which the independent World-Soul forgets 
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the guidance of its divine teacher ; it learns from him the art of imposing 
order, and whilst the remembrance is perfect, life is quite a tolerable affair ; 
the laws of Nature are regular, though in its effect this Nature is opposite 
to the one in the previous period. With forgetfulness, there comes the 
gradual onset of chaos. The World-Soul is not a mischievous force making 
for chaos, but a force of limited power trying to substitute a new order 
for an old one ; and chaos lies between the old and the new. 


D... J. ABLAN,. 


Primitives and the Supernatural. By Lucten LEvy-Bruut, authorised 
translation by L. A. Clare. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. Pp. 
405. 18s. 


* Tue author of this book ’’, says its paper jacket, ‘is one of the world’s 
foremost anthropologists, and the present work is a monument to modern 
scholarship. Deeply learned in all the literature on the subject, and with 
a genius for understanding the primitive mind, Dr. Lévy-Bruhl presents 
a dramatic picture of the primitives who live in a world that is capricious, 
unpredictable, and unstable ; under the power of spirits both good and 
evil, to be worshipped or propitiated by ceremonies, dances, and religious 
rites.’ The book itself in no way belies its jacket. 

To give a brief synopsis of it is impossible. The vital significance 
of the theme would not survive compression, for it lives only in a 
wealth of detail. The reason for this lies in the fact that not only does 
the primitive bring a different attitude of mind to bear on the world, but 
the world which confronts him is wholly different from that with which 
we are in contact. Before any theory or view of primitive psychology 
can be put forward, it is necessary to gain psychological insight into the 
world of the primitive, and then to clothe this world with such descriptive 
detail as to enable others to have access to it also. 

This is not to say that the thesis cannot be expressed in a few words. 
It can. And Dr. Lévy-Bruhl has done so in his Introduction. None the 
less his account is somewhat bald on a first reading. Like many intro- 
ductions it would be more suitably placed at the end of the book. It 
gains in significance if read again after the detail throughout the book 
has been absorbed. 

Dr. Lévy-Bruhl draws attention to certain errors which we must at all 
costs avoid. Primitive languages cannot be rendered exactly by our 
concepts, so that we must not read our concepts into their words. 
Secondly, the world of the primitive is peopled not only with physical 
objects, animals and human beings but—what is more important—with 
spiritual powers or “influences”. The dominant note towards the world 
is one of fear. Nothing can be undertaken without taking these influences 
into account, invoking their aid, propitiating them, or counteracting them. 
Anything which comes under their spell becomes ‘‘ unclean ’’—a con- 
ception which consists of material and spiritual meanings interwoven. 

The main aspect of primitive mentality to be observed in such circum- 
stances Dr. Lévy-Bruhl calls the “ affective category of the supernatural ”’. 
This is a highly important conception and requires much explication. 
Though the author treats of it indirectly all through his work he devotes 
only one page (32) to it in explicit discussion. ‘‘ Through the traditions 
of our language, grammar, philosophy, psychology, logic, we are accus- 
tomed to consider abstraction as relating to ideas only... . But toa mind 
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differently oriented, and not, like ours, governed by an Aristotelian or 
conceptual ideal, a mind whose images are essentially emotional in char. 
acter, does not abstraction dwell in other realms than ideas?” The 
abstract element will consist of ‘“‘a tone common to certain mental 
images”. Because the conception is abstract it is a category; because 
it is emotional it is affective. This affective category stands for the fact 
that numbers of happenings, differing widely in themselves, affect the 
primitive mind in the same way. No sooner is the primitive aware of 
some “influence ” than a wave of emotion colours all his experience. No 
intellectual effort is required to recognise this emotional state, for the 
affective category comes into play spontaneously. In the words of an 
Eskimo: “We do not believe: we fear. All our customs come from 
life and turn towards life. We explain nothing, we believe nothing.” 

With this conception Dr. Lévy-Bruhl enters into discussions of Luck 
and the function of charms and amulets; of the Dispositions of those 
around him including inanimate things and the dead; the protection 
for which Ceremonies and Dances were designed ; the Worship of the 
Dead and why this is a necessary precaution ; Witchcraft ; Incest and 
more generally Transgressions of which Incest is one; the nature of 
Detilement and Purification ; Blood, with its peculiar power to defile or 
purify ; and ways in which Purification can be effected. If one section 
more than another can be singled out for special mention, it must be that 
on Blood. For the material is colligated by the principles underlying it 
in a delightfully clear way. The topic perhaps affords the closest link— 
so far as the matter of this book is concerned—between primitive and 
developed mentality. It puts us in a position to realise the part that 
primitive ideas play in civilised society and to realise the immense value 
of studying the primitive. A striking similarity becomes apparent be- 
tween the mind of the primitive and the mind of the child. And even the 
most highly developed conceptions of the philosopher are not without 
their counterpart. Distinctions between Appearance and Reality are 
a matter of every-day occurrence to the primitive. It is no mere 
academic study as to whether appearance is reality or an appearance of 
reality and soon. On the contrary the identity of appearance and reality 
is a practical principle. To put on the skin of a crocodile is to be (tem- 
porarily) a crocodile and to exercise its powers. To behave as if this were 
not so would be to court disaster. There may be a wide gap between 
philosophy and anthropology, but not perhaps so wide that it cannot 
be joined by a magical link. 

Two minor criticisms may be made. Dr. Lévy-Bruhl shows that when 
a mishap occurs, it is always for the primitive due to some “ influence”, 
and secondly the person to whom the mishap occurs is unclean. It may 
be added that a mishap is regarded with fear not on its own account s0 
much as on account of the distresses it may bring in its train. Now isa 
victim unclean because he has, for example, had a spell cast upon him by 
some “ influence’, and, if so, which is the terrible state of affairs, the 
state of being unclean or of being bewitched ? Dr. Lévy-Bruhl does not 
make the relationship quite clear. Perhaps the two states are equivalent, 
i.e., that to be bewitched is exactly the same as to be unclean. In any 
case Dr. Lévy-Bruhl does not go on, as one might hope, to ask what is 
the nature of this uncleanness, why it is regarded with horror, and why 
it is held to be the portent of further evil. : 

The other criticism concerns some curious misprints in an otherwise 
excellent translation. Half way down page 180 occurs the following ; 
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“We carried him to the burial-ground, we opened his body, and we found 
that the scrotum was missing.” On turning up the French edition I 
found that the word which had been rendered “‘ scrotum ” was “ vessie (?) ” 
meaning a bladder. It seems strange that the translator should have 
made the mistranslation, but stranger still that she should have omitted 
the note of interrogation in brackets which Dr. Lévy-Bruhl had inserted 
inthe quotation. Again on the first line of page 386, there is a meaningless 
reference to a niece. The French turns out to be “ belle-fille”’, which in 
the context must mean “ step-daughter’. But these are minor blemishes 
ina book with major virtues. 
J. O. Wispom. 


Der Typusbegriff im Lichte der neuen Logik. By Cart G. HEMPEL and 
Pau OPPENHEIM. Leyden, Sythoff, 1936. Pp. 130. 





Ix the treatment of various branches of science—I only mention Individual 
Psychology, Physiology, and Characterology as a few outstanding examples 
—it has proved to be advantageous to erect what is called a “ typology ”’, 
ig. to arrange a particular subdivision of the individuals which form the 
object of the theory into so-called “types”. These typologies—though 
differing greatly in the standpoints from which they are undertaken, 
and in the objects they concern—have more in common than merely 
the name. 

Dr. Hempel and Dr. Oppenheim, in their book. pursue as their chief 
aim the clarification of the main ideas underlying typologies in general 
and the exposition of the logical form which they have in common. 

As it turns out, there are, roughly, two essentially different kinds of 
typologies. One of the possibilities available is ordinary classification, 
that is, the distribution into a number of classes of the individuals con- 
sidered by a certain theory. In the simplest case, we arrive at two classes 
in this way, the elements of which are characterized either by having. or 
by not having, a certain property P. The other possibility is that of 
establishing a kind of serial order among the individuals concerned, in 
such a way that, taking again the simplest case, an individual preceding 
another one in this order has a certain property P to a lesser degree than 
the other. Thus, “ more or less ” takes here the place of “either . . . or” 
This procedure of “‘ gradation ’’, as we may call it for the moment, is much 
more elastic than that of classification, and it was, in fact, for this kind of 
serial distribution that the name “typology” was invented in the first 
instance. 

While classical logic was most familiar with the idea of a class and of 
classification, the treatment: of serial structures lay outside its scope, and 
it was not until recently that, simultaneously with the development of the 
modern logical calculus, logicians have learned how to deal with series as 
adequately as with classes. As a consequence of the retardation in the 
development of this particularly important branch of logic, typologists 
used to treat gradations (in the sense spoken of above) as a sort of classi- 
fications, with classes whose boundaries were somewhat blurred. Thus it 
was quite usual to distribute the individuals under investigation over a 
number of so-called pure types, and those individuals which did not 
exactly fit into any of these pure types, were said to be a mixture between 
this type and that, to lie on the borderline between them, and such like. 
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As long as the majority of individuals represented pure types, leaving only 
a few mongrels out of account, it was to a certain extent possible to get 
along with a merely classificatory treatment. In other cases. however, 
in particular if it was a question of so-called ideal types, where the in. 
dividuals were distributed between two pure types, and where hardly any 
or even none of the individuals possessed all the characteristics attached 
to either of the two pure types, the maintenance of the classificatory view. 
point became unsatisfactory, if not absurd. 

This deficiency has now been rectified. With admirable competence 
the authors have shown us that it is indeed possible to establish a stringent 
theory of gradations, and thus to provide a logical foundation on which to 
erect the various typologies required in the special sciences. One result of 
the investigations is of special importance: the existence of a metric is not 
necessary for the establishment of a gradation. That is to say, apart 
from classifications (for instance, the subdivision of all bodies into light 
and heavy) there are not only metrical gradations (for instance, the serial 
order of all bodies according to their weights in grammes) but also so-called 
purely topological gradations (for instance, the order of a certain group of 
persons established on the basis of such and such an intelligence test). 
These latter, though not necessarily in the least dependent on measuring, 
or even counting, turn out to be treatable with the same degree of scientific 
exactitude as the others. 

A theory of typologies would not be complete, if it only achieved a 
logical clarification of the conceptual forms connected with typological 
investigations. It has the further task of dealing with the function and 
establishment of empirical laws. The chapters devoted to these problems 
are particularly interesting ; for, on the one hand, they given an excellent 
exposition of the nature of empirical laws in general, and on the other, 
they throw light on the way in which a typology owes its fertility to the 
validity of certain empirical laws, a circumstance which has hitherto 
usually been overlooked or at least not been sufficiently recognized. 

The book appears to me to be of high value to every scientist who works 
on a field where it is expedient to employ typologies. To the logician, on 
the other hand, the work represents a good and interesting example of 
applied logic. It may be added that the book constitutes a contribution 
to the thesis of the Unity ef Science (Neurath, Carnap), inasmuch as it 
shows that there is no difference in principle between the concepts, say. 
of Psychology and Physics. Only, in Physics, the merely topological stage 
has already been almost entirely abandoned in favour of metrical pro- 
cedures, while, in Psychology, only the first few steps have been taken 
towards the accomplishment of the change over from topological to 
metrical concepts. 

It may be mentioned that the authors refrain from employing the 
logical calculus. This remark may be encouraging to potential readers, 
but it is really meant as a criticism. Occasionally, in treatises concerned 

avith logical analysis, the avoidance of formule tends to render the formu- 
lation of some of the sentences slightly complicated. 
OLaF HELMER. 
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Le Probléme de la Logique de la Science : Science Formelle et Science du Réel. 
By Rupour Carnap. Paris: Hermann & Co., 1935. Pp. 37. 8 fr. 

Sur Le Fondement de la Connaissance. By Moritz Scuuick. Paris : 
Hermann & Co., 1935. Pp. 54. 10 fr. 

La Logique et L’Empirisme intégral. By Jutian Pacorre. Paris: 
Hermann & Co., 1935. Pp. 56. 12 fr. 


THESE three essays would all appear to have originated as Papers presented 
to the Unity of Science Congress at Paris in 1935, and those of Profs. 
Carnap and Schlick, translated from the German by General Vouillemin, 
expound what are coming to be the well-known ideas of the Vienna Circle. 
These fully recognize that one of the great problems that needs solution is 
why formal science (mathematics, logic) should prove to be applicable to 
the real ; but it can hardly be said that the presuppositions of the doctrine, 
as it at present stands, render its solution easy. Prof. Carnap, for example. 
arrives at the very sound conclusion (p. 35), that ‘‘ the whole of logic 
including mathematics, considered from the point of view of language as 
a whole, is nothing more than an auxiliary calculus for manipulating 
synthetic propositions. Formal science has no importance of itself ; it is 
an instrumental aid introduced into language for technical reasons ; it 
states the practice of linguistic transformations necessary for a science of 
the real. . . . Thus the addition of formal science to the science of the 
real introduces no new objective domain, as is believed by the many 
philosophers who oppose to the ‘real’ objects of the science of the real, 
the ‘formal’ or ‘ spiritual’ or ‘ ideal’ objects of formal science. Formal 
science has absolutely no object of its own” (p. 37). 

But how is this conclusion assisted by the paradoxes from which it is 
extracted ? For example, that reasoning proceeds in tautologies, that 
logic has no relation to psychology, and that it must be expressed logistically 
and as a science of linguistic forms ? A conception of the * laws of thought ’ 
which reduces reasoning to tautology, reduces them to forms which are 
either meaningless or false, and creates an insuperable chasm between 
‘logic’ and real thinking, depriving reasoners of every conceivable motive 
for exercising their faculties. Logistics, moreover, require logic (like 
mathematics) to recognize only the truth-values ‘true’ and ‘ false’, and 
to ignore the ambiguous and the meaningless: but as these are precisely 
the commonest stumbling-blocks in verbal reasoning, they thereby sink 
below the intellectual level alike of Aristotelian formalism, which recognized 
them after a fashion, and of mathematics which recognized at least the 
existence of probability. It is no doubt a notable advance to perceive 
that formal logics are all word-games ; but the rules of such games cannot 
be laid down a priori, but only after a careful study, which would have to 
be comparative and co-operative, of the logical significance of the forms 
found in the various languages and of the processes whereby words acquire 
meanings. And finally, the question will have to be raised how our verbal! 
meanings become applicable to the real. In short, the Vienna Circle has 
plenty of work ahead of it before it can claim to have proved its assertions. 
_ Prof. Schlick modifies the Vienna doctrine in several particulars. He 
is anxious that the use of postulates (* Protokoll-satze ’) should not develop 
into a coherence conception of truth (p. 15); he is willing to regard induc- 
tion as methodical guessing and a biological operation which has nothing to 
do with logic (p. 25); he stresses that knowledge is primarily a means to 
the ends of life (p. 27). But he is reluctant to regard all assertions as alike 
hypothetical and corrigible, and tries to base knowledge ultimately upon 
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immediate recognition of fact here and now (‘ constatation’), which he 
takes as definitive and absolutely certain (pp. 43, 53). He does not, 
however, make the distinction between this and apparent fact very clear. 

M. Pacotte draws his inspiration from Bergson and Poincaré rather than 
from Mach. He begins by noticing a certain lack of adaptation in classical 
logic to the problems of the sciences. Logistics is an advance, but not a 
sufficient advance. It does not recognize the radical heterogeneity of the 
formal and the real (p. 4), and the consequent problem of the application 
of logical and mathematical systems to reality. Admitting that formal 
logic is the fundamental part of the whole of pure mathematics, and that 
pure mathematics is the development of formal logic (p. 10), still the 
real is not an objectivation of the formal. Induction is defined as the act 
of inferring the applicability of a formal scheme to a concrete case (p. 29) 
but is essentially doubtful (p. 32). ‘ Law’ is an aspect of induction (p. 30). 
Induction and absolute certitude are incompatible ideas (p. 32). The 
probability of an induction is not to be identified with mathematical 
probability (p. 32), and scientific law does not touch the essence of the real 
which may well be spontaneity and creative duration (p. 35). Allowing 
Duhem and Poincaré to substitute for Kant’s a priori conventional formal 
systems (p. 37), we thereby revert to a Humian empiricism, completed by 
the logical use of formal schemes. But M. Pacotte stoutly maintains that 
the insertion of the real in the formal is never a perfect fit (p. 41), and that 
we always retain a choice between the systems we use; “nothing absol- 
utely forces principles upon us, neither self-evidence, nor reason nor 
experience ’’ (p. 42). Hence the last word of Science is not determinism 
but indetermination. 

F. C. S. Scurtuer. 


Wissenschaft und Weltanschauung: Natur und Geist als Probleme der 
Metaphysik. By Atoys Wenzu. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1936. 
Pp. xi, 374. 


THE author of this book is anxious to steer a straight course between the 
empiricist position which denies metaphysics altogether and “ pseudo- 
romantical irrationalism”’, and produce a work which will be genuinely 
metaphysical and yet rational, not in the sense of proving its conclusions 
with logical certainty, but in the sense of being well-grounded opinion ; 
and it is quite clear to me that he has been successful in avoiding both this 
Scylla and this Charybdis, and in producing a reasoned, sound and valuable 
work on metaphysics. 

The fundamental assumption with which he starts indeed seems to me 
to be unproved and unjustified, but then it is just a point where philosophers 
are very much divided, and where what seems self-evident to many seems 
quite groundless to others. What I am referring to is his assumption that 
if we attribute any predicate to any physical object we only attribute it 
to that object as perceived, or as it would be if perceived! This must 
not be confused with the apparently similar but really very different doc- 
trine that the meaning of a proposition is always its “ verification’, which 
the author does not hold; his is just the ordinary idealist view which 
seems indisputable to some philosophers, but which need not, and here 
does not, involve empiricism. Unfortunately the connection between this 
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doctrine and his elaborate account of scientific results, which he describes 
as if he were a realist, but which would, if his idealist view be true, have 
to be reinterpreted drastically in terms of potentiality, is not made clear, 
at least in his important chapters on the view of the world provided or 
suggested by science, but it appears from the later part of the book that 
he would take a view of the metaphysics of apparently extended objects 
similar to that of Leibniz. Realists may be consoled by reflecting that 
his idealist presuppositions do not much affect his method when dealing 
with the philosophy of science or prevent him from talking about matter 
from that point of view as if he were a realist. 

The author has evidently directed a great deal of attention to physical 
science and can handle scientific concepts with facility in investigating that 
very dubious and difficult borderland where philosophy joins the science 
of the quantum theory and relativity. He rejects the view which would 
confine the importance of the Einsteinian relativity theory to scientific 
method, on the ground that it would be an incredible coincidence if the 
method always worked in making predictions and yet physical reality were 
not of such a nature as is assumed by the method. But his views as to 
the philosophical implications of the theory are rather hard to follow for 
a philosopher who, like most, is not well-versed in science, though they 
certainly contain a great deal of interesting material. He also thinks that 
recent scientific discussions support a view of matter which regards the be- 
haviour of the parts as dependent on the whole rather than vice versa. 
He objects to the view which reduces causation to regular succession, 
on the ground that the regular successions actually observed would 
constitute an extraordinary and inexplicable coincidence if they were not 
ultimately to be explained by necessary laws (which are, however, necessary 
in some sense other than logically necessary). There is an interesting 
analysis of the meaning of the principle of simplicity as used in science.! 
A consideration of organisms in which the alleged conclusions from Driesch’s 
experiments are discussed, leads to agreement with the former as regards 
the repudiation of mechanism. But instead of postulating a sort of extra, 
separate half-mind—entelechy—like Driesch, the author attributes this 
teleology in the body, in the case of human beings, directly to our soul 
acting unconsciously. Only “unconsciously” does not mean without 
feeling, but without self-conscious introspection, in the absence of which 
mental processes, he thinks, may still go on in much the same way as in its 
presence. The “unconscious” in psychology is discussed on these lines. 
The author ends by discussing, not very conclusively, the problem of evil, 
vindicating the value and capacity of the intellectual side of man’s nature 
and arguing for the immortality of the soul on the ground of its substantival 
character. 

A. C. Ewine. 


Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina, XIII: Quaestiones Parisienses. Ed. 
Antonius Donpatng, O.P. Commentariolum de Eckardi magisterio 
adiunxit Raymundus Klibansky. Leipzig: Meiner. 1936. 


Two years ago Dr. Klibansky published the first fascicule of what was to 
be a complete edition of Meister Eckhart’s Latin works, edited jointly by 


1 Pp. 96 ff. 
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himself and the Dominican Fathers of Santa Sabina. Last year Dom 
Bascour added a small fasicule, in which he edited the text of Eckhart’s 
prologues ; and Father Dondaine of Le Saulchoir priory has now added 
a third fascicule, in which he re-edits some Latin quaestiones that had been 
published previously by Father Longpré, O.F.M., and Mgr. Grabmann. 
It will be seen that the undertaking has made but slow progress ; and it is 
only fair to add that the delays and disappointments are not due to any 
lack of effort on the part of Dr. Klibansky or his publishers. Indeed, the 
chief interest of the present text is that it has given Dr. Klibansky an 
opportunity of publishing some of his results as to the chronology of 
Eckhart’s writings in a brief, but singularly brilliant, essay which is pre- 
fixed to the text of these nine quaestiones. To avoid confusion, it should 
be added that four of these quaestiones are rejected by the editor as spurious, 
and have been included in this edition solely because they have been assigned 
to Eckhart by two French scholars. The two most important quaestiones 
treat the problem: Utrum in Deo sit idem esse et intelligere. They have 
been preserved in MS. 1071 of the Avignon municipal library, and are 
followed by a quaestio in which Eckhart’s teaching is criticised by a con- 
temporary Franciscan theologian, Gonsalvus Hispanus, later Minister 
General of the order. Dr. Klibansky’s most interesting conclusions are 
derived from a careful study of these two small texts. 

Two points may be singled out for comment. By a detailed verbal 
comparison, Dr. Klibansky has been able to show that two of Eckhart’s 
German sermons (nos. 84 and 42 in Pfeiffer’s text) refer directly to the 
public disputation between Eckhart and Gonsalvus. Hence the im- 
portance of dating the two Latin quaestiones. In the later portion of his 
essay Dr. Klibansky shows that Eckhart and Gonsalvus were both magistri 
regentes in Paris in the scholastic year 1302-1303, and that this is the only 
year in which they could have met in public disputation. The date is of 
interest for more reasons than one. Eckhart’s teaching on the relation 
between God’s essence and intelligence seems to have varied during his 
lifetime, or at least to have been restated in more cautious language. This 
fixed point in his career, which affects the interpretation of two of his 
German sermons as well as these two Latin quaestiones, is thus of special 
value to the student of Eckhart’s theology. There is also, as it happens, 
a personal interest for those who are seeking to reconstruct the story of 
early fourteenth-century theology. Dr. Klibansky shows that Duns 
Scotus was certainly a bachalarius in the Franciscan convent during this 
year 1302-1303, and that the rules of the University almost certainly 
required him to be present at a disputation in which the magister regens 
of his convent was involved. On the Dominican side there was one 
bachalarius, at least, of almost equal fame, Herveus Natalis, later famous 
as the doughtiest champion of Thomism in Paris. But these names do 
not exhaust the list. Jean Quidort was then at the height of his fame in 
Paris, and was taking an active part in the various controversies of his 
day ; and the great Durandus, not yet famous for his frontal attack on 
the whole Thomist system, was also a member of the community of St. 
Jacques with Eckhart, Jean Quidort and Herveus Natalis. The con- 
junction of these names comes as a timely reminder that Eckhart must 
have been a far less lonely figure than he seems now in the retrospect of 
six hundred years. And it is worth noting that his Franciscan rival, 
Gonsalvus, was as noted for his piety and religious fervour as for his 
learning. Here is the testimony of a Franciscan who had lived with him 
and washed dishes with him in the convent scullery: “nobilis genere, 
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sed nobilior vita et moribus et evangelica paupertate, vere frater minor 
et zelator ardentissimus regulae et dominicae paupertatis.” 
A. Gwynn. 


Philosophy and Faith. By Dororay M. Emmet, Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1936. Pp. 164. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is a useful and attractive book, which meets the purpose for which it 
is designed. Miss Emmet writes, not for academic philosophers, but for 
the type of reader represented by the more thoughtful members of the 
Student Christian movement. She discusses the possibility of a synthesis 
between philosophy and religion, asking ‘‘ whether there may not be a 
way in which the often very real tension between religion and philosophy 
may become a creative tension in which each contributes to the vitality 
of the other’ (p. 24). For “ creative’ it would be better to read ‘‘ con- 
structive”; the term “creation,” often loosely used by philosophers, 
being properly inapplicable to any human activity. Miss Emmet sets 
herself to explain what philosophy means—she does this very well in the 
second chapter—, and to show that, like religion, it presupposes insight 
of faith. Her argument leads to the conclusion that the philosopher 
can find in the Christian Church “a community whose venture of faith is 
large enough to include philosophy as well as religion, and whose central 
experience is the gift of Agape,’ provided always that he “ may look 
to creeds as pointers, keeping before his mind the paradoxes of religious 
insight which are continually demanding interpretation, rather than as 
intellectual tests of personal belief’ (pp. 145, 152). The cautiousness 
with which she advances to this conclusion, her appreciation of the 
difficulties that attend her problem, and her studied avoidance of any 
language that might cheapen philosophy in the eyes of sympathisers 
with religion, make the book really interesting, and should win over to her 
position many readers who are inclined to question the validity of religious 
knowledge. Miss Emmet’s style is always concise and clear, sometimes 
vivid and picturesque ; she knows, too, how to present philosophical 
issues simply without falsifying them. In her zeal to combat the view 
that religion is merely immature philosophy, she seems to us to under- 
estimate its value as knowledge (pp. 80 ff.)._ Indeed, it is difficult to uphold 
that claim to knowledge (which, be it noted, all the higher religions throw 
into strong relief), if truth and falsehood be confined, as Miss Emmet 
asserts (pp. 44, 67), to propositions. She is quite definite about this, and 
her case for a synthesis between philosophy and religion suffers pro- 
portionately. Of course, she could not discuss in detail the question of 
non-propositional truth in so short a volume, but the possibility, and its 
bearings on the issue, might, we think, have been indicated. Is she right, 
again, in holding that religious insights do not supply their own inter- 
pretation (p. 82)? They certainly cannot be accepted by philosophy 
at their face value, but, in rightly emphasising this, Miss Emmet seems to 
ignore the power of self-criticism, quite apart from theological or meta- 
physical reflection, displayed in the growing religious experience both of 
individuals and churches. She has some excellent pages in chap. v on 
the objectivity of moral obligation and of truth. Her views have been 
influenced, among modern thinkers, by von Hiigel (see, esp. pp. 138 ff.). 
On page 62 there is a pleasing suggestion, apropos of the philosopher and 
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his way of life, that he would be all the better as a philosopher for coping 
incidentally with the everyday work of the plain man, say, in cookery 
or housework. Perhaps the saint might also profit thereby in his 
religion ; in which case we should have an additional basis for a rapproche- 
ment between the two activities. 

We have noted three misprints: p. 52, 1. 21, for ‘futher ’ read ‘ further’, 
p. 70, 1. 3, for ‘e’ read ‘a,’, and p. 155 for aurod read atrob. 


W.G. DE Burea. 


Philosophical Essays for Alfred North Whitehead. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. vii, 248. (The title- 
page contains the date 15th February. According to Who's Who 
that is Whitehead’s birthday.) 12s. 6d. 


It is a pleasant thing, for many besides the persons more immediately 
concerned, when the former pupils of a great teacher and writer combine, 
during his lifetime, to publish a volume of essays in his honour, and there 
is an added interest in the reflection that the author so honoured on the 
present occasion has had only a twelve years’ residence in the country 
that has produced the whole of this book. These twelve years have been 
long enough for the Harvard Graduate School to disperse itself over the 
length and breadth of academic America, there to develop in an inde- 
pendent, individual way many different adventures of Whitehead’s large 
and varied ideas. The nine former pupils who write these essays have 
not combined to form a programme and platform, and they are not 
propagandists. Some of them mention Whitehead very infrequently ; 
several attempt to improve his theories. Yet in a subtler way all of them 
have eagerly responded to the peculiar stimulus of his genius. 
Whitehead’s belief that the best in modern philosophy consists of a 
series of footnotes to Plato is reflected in many pages of the volume, and 
the first two essays, by Mr. Northrop and by Mr. Demos, are Platonic 
studies. Whitehead, the symbolist, has moved Mr. Scott Buchanan to 
discourse about symbolism, nominally with reference to a Scotist treatise 
De Modis Significandi now believed to have been written, not by Scotus, 
but by a certain Thomas of Erfurt. Whitehead, the joint author of 
Principia Mathematica, has played a very large part in the provenance of 
the technical essay on “‘ Truth by Convention ” contributed by Mr. Quine: 
and Mr. Leonard’s essay upon “ Logical Positivitism and Speculative 
Philosophy ”’ deals with the modish question (much in the thoughts of 
some of the others) of the relations between Whitehead’s views and 
Carnap’s. Whitehead, the author of Process and Reality, has something 
(although not a very great deal) to do with Mr. Weiss’s excursion into the 
metaphysics of time and also with Mr. Kerby-Miller’s attempt to discover 
a causal nexus that is a “therefore” as well as a consecution. Mr. 
Hartshorne’s essay on ‘“‘ The Compound Individual ’’ comes nearest of 
all these essays to giving a general view of the “ philosophy of organism ” ; 
and Mr. Lee’s essay on “ The Good,” with which the volume ends, reflects 
Whitehead’s interest in the theory of value although, for the most part, 
it is a confident assertion of the “ each for all, and all for each ” theory of 
The Three Musketeers. 
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The essays that excited me most were those of Mr. Northrop and of Mr. 
Hartshorne, but all the essays seem to me to be of high quality—at any 
rate if I can trust my interpretation of Mr. Quine’s. It would be arbitrary, 
I think, to select special points for consideration when such a host of 
points arises. Therefore I shall abstain from detailed comment, but I 
conceive I may be of some use to readers of this journal if I say that those 
who are interested in the present situation of Anglo-American philosophy, 
who would like to see a free rendering and further development of 
Whitehead’s characteristic views without any ipse dixitism and with 
vanishingly little of Whitehead’s forbidding terminology, are certain to 
find this volume very much to their taste. The modest hope of the 
authors that there may be something of the spirit of philosophy in the book 
is very definitely exceeded. 

JouHN Lairp. 


Meister Eckhart. By Kate Ottmanns. Frankfurt: V. Klostermann, 1935. 
Pp. 213. M. 6.50. 


THE simultaneous publication of two critical texts of Eckhart’s writings 
should be warning enough to those venturous spirits who think they have 
found an easy clue to the interpretation of his thought. Fraiilein Oltmanns 
has not let herself be discouraged by the absence of an authentic text. 
Her preface is indeed curiously naive in its open avowal of the subjective 
criteria she has been forced to adopt in accepting or rejecting the many 
tracts and sermons which are not generally counted as Eckhart’s authentic 
work. A loyal disciple of Prof. Heidegger, she finds that Eckhart has a 
message for the modern world as much as for his own time. This message 
she interprets as a dialectical process, which she summarises under three 
main headings: Gottes Sohn sein heisst Selbstsein ; Die Fretheit als Sein 
des Menschen; Die durch die Dialektik der Freiheit geforderte Idee der 
Wirklichkeit. 

Before estimating the value of this interpretation, it may be well to 
examine the author’s critical credentials. She has almost entirely ignored 
Eckhart’s Latin writings, which are for the most part unpublished. She 
has indeed read through the published excerpts, but cannot agree with 
such scholars as Grabmann and Karrer, who hold that a scientific inter- 
pretation of Eckhart’s theology is impossible until the Latin texts have 
been printed and thoroughly examined. Confining herself to the German 
texts, she has begun by reading those which are accepted by all critics 
and has then gone on to read the doubtful tracts and sermons. What 
seemed to her inconsistent with Eckhart’s teaching as set forth in his 
admittedly genuine works, she has rejected as spurious ; but she has made 
full use of a number of tracts and sermons which are commonly counted 
doubtful. A list of these texts is given in her preface, so that the reader 
is free to check her conclusions by the simple process of reading through 
all Pfeiffer’s edition. Nor is that all. Fraiilein Oltmanns explains that 
she has quoted Eckhart’s text somewhat freely, omitting clauses and 
sentences without the use of any printed device to mark the omission. 
As an excuse for this freedom, she urges that after all Eckhart’s writings 
—at least his German writings—are not his own authentic text, but are 
derived from the rough notes of his disciples. If she has added somewhat 
to the uncertainty, it is (so she implies) all done in the best of good faith, 
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and in a good cause. For Eckhart has a message to give, and the modern 
German reader needs to hear that message. We may add that on page 59 
(n. 1) she ventures the bold statement that divine revelation, the person 
of Christ, the Bible and the Church had no decisive influence on this 
Dominican friar’s thought. 


A. Gwynn. 


Le Réalisme Méthodique. Par E. Gilson. Paris, Téqui, n.d. Pp. 101. 
10 fr. 


It was a happy thought of M. Yves Simon to collect these five scattered 
essays on method in realism. The main thesis is that the true task for 
realist philosophy is to construct a metaphysics not merely of knowledge, 
but also of things. The first step will then be to determine the right method, 
to find the conditions of possibility of a science of things in general, and this 
will not be done by forcing the method of one science on all the others, as 
Descartes tried to do with mathematics, or by finding the conditions of 
possibility of Newtonian physics, in the manner of Kant. In support of 
this contention, M. Gilson quotes with force against idealism the remark of 
M. Brunschvicg: “il n’est pas sir, il n’est pas démontrable en tout cas, 
que ce qui est négligé par la nature méme de la méthode, soit en effet 
négligeable.”” M. Gilson, paying a tribute to the acuteness of Kant, sug- 
gests that this is the very reason why he always accepted the existence of 
noumena beyond the phenomenal world. 

Mercier and Noel are criticized for accepting the problem of the “‘ bridge ” 
as needing solution at the outset of philosophy ; this is accepting the idealist 
method, and the way of setting the problem in itself implies idealism. Still, 
surely that position can be adopted, if not as a necessary foundation of 
philosophy, at least for the purpose of an argument ad hominem? One 
may doubt the success of Mercier and Noel in this respect, but it is hard to 
deny the force of the work on the same basis of Picard, Descoqs and 
Maréchal, which M. Gilson scarcely notices. And, indeed, M. Gilson’s 
own argument is largely ad hominem, against Descartes and Kant. M. 
Maritain’s way of putting the initial propositions of the science of know- 
ledge, in Les Degrés du Savoir, is much more convincing in an absolute 
sense. It is hard, too, not to think that M. Gilson overlooks the need for 
what M. Simon has called an ontology, as distinct from a critique, of 
knowledge, co-ordinate with the ontology of being. 

The third chapter has a special interest of its own. It shows, in the first 
place, how the biological mind of Aristotle, and not his philosophy, was 
responsible for the medieval neglect of mathematical physics, and therefore 
for the downfall of medieval thought as a whole. It does not follow that 
the aristotelo-thomist discoveries in the philosophy of nature are not 
capable, when purified of their association with mistaken empirical science, 
of throwing light on the mathematico-physical sciences to-day. In the 
second place, following from this, there are some remarks on the empirical 
sciences, which are close to the views of Maritain in his recent La Philosophie 
de la Nature, and to those of Descoqs, and which show that this group 
are doing interesting work in the philosophy of the sciences. 


Joun H. MuNKMAN. 
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JoURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. xxxiii. (1936) 15. H. Ruja. ‘The Lovic 
of Logical Positivism.’ [Criticises both Carnap’s positivism, which makes 
logic merely linguistic, and Schlick, Wittgenstein and G. E. Moore, who 
take it as analysis, and concludes “if the analysis of analysis which | 
have performed is correct then the theory of logic, of logical positivism is 
incorrect, for philosophy may make assertions and the assertions may be 
meaningful, significant and true.”] A. P. Ushenko. ‘ Predication of 
Existence.’ [Discusses “‘ whether the grammatical predicate ‘ existence ’ 
stands for any genuine constituent in the meaning of the sentence, that is, 
in the proposition.” ] xxxiii. 16. J.A.Clark. ‘A Definition of the Good.’ 
[Takes the good to mean “a certain single final standard for the solution 
of all problems of conduct,” and lays down the three ‘ criteria’ that (1) 
“to be an instance of the good a wavy of acting seen in prospect must be 
pragmatic in the sense that it must embody a wide and carefully established 
recognition of the probable causal connections whereby the events whose 
occurrence it contemplates are related to others which are objects of 
impulsive appetitions ... (2) the prospective way of acting must be 
formally unified in the sense that it shall be seen throughout as the expres- 
sion of some universal purpose . . . (3) the realm of objects of impulsive 
appetitions . . . must be sufficiently inclusive to make a place . . . for 
every impulsive appetition which . . . would make itself felt . . . if he 
should . . . always follow the guidance of the central purpose specified.” 
M.W. Hess. ‘Is Free Speech a Right?’ [‘* Unregulated conduct in 
speech is no more desirable than it is in other forms of behaviour” ; hence 
“to insist that men shall be free to say whatever they think, is unnecessary 

. and in its effects a betrayal of the mother-tenet of liberalism.”’] 
xxxiil. 17-18. Contains the annual Bibliography of Philosophy for 1935. 
It would seem that just about half of the items catalogued concern the 
history of philosophy. xxxiii. 19. J.M. Brewster. ‘A Behaviouristic 
Account of the Logical Function of Universals, I.’ [Assuming that “‘ there 
is nothing necessarily mental or conceptual about the relation of meaning ” 
and “ calling ideas references,” discusses ‘ physical signs and social signs.’ 
but does not make much progress towards its professed aim “to explain the 
universal reference relation which language symbols bear to their objects.”’| 
C. M. Boegholt. ‘An Examination of Cohen and Nagel’s Reply to 
Mill” [Denies that M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel’s Logic succeeds in giving 
a clear notion of the application of the term ‘ induction ’, or in answering 
Mill’s question as to why a single instance is sometimes sufficient for a 
complete induction while at others myriads of instances go a very little way 
towards establishing a universal proposition. All that it can suggest is 

(1) that ‘fair samples’ should be selected, and (2) that classes ‘ homo- 
geneous in relevant respects’ be considered. But that is only to demand 
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that inductive generalizations must be known to be true before they can 
be proved tw be true.] xxxiii. 20. J.M.Brewster. ‘A Behaviouristic 
Account of the Logical Function of Universals, II.’ [Discusses ‘ common 
signs and universals’ apropos of G. H. Mead’s Mind, Self, and Society, 
but comes to the conclusion that Mead’s theory no more succeeded in 
explaining the interaction between minds than Wundt’s parallelism. He 
reaches symbols, but not common symbols.}| P. Hughes. ‘How 
Philosophers should Analyse a Current Problem.’ [Replies to Dewey’s 
Criticism in xxxiii. 8, complaining that he has been misunderstood. | 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, iii., 3 (July, 1936). E. J. Nelson. The 
Inductive Argument for an External World. {Having defined the external 
world as “any particular or system of particulars, of whatever nature 
—mental, material, x-nature—which is not immediately experiencible”, 
the writer considers the problem of whether phenomenal evidence can 
give any finite probability at all to the hypothesis of the existence of an 
external world. The novelty of the presentation is the stress laid on the 
fact that an explicative hypothesis ““ must have an antecedent finite prob- 
ability, which means that it must be somewhat probable independent of 
or logically prior to the facts the hypothesis is invented to explain”. 
“And since in our problem these facts are the phenomenal world or 
events therein, the hypothesis of an external world must be finitely prob- 
able on evidence or knowledge of facts not including our knowledge of 
the phenomenal world or phenomenal events.” But this is impossible, 
since all inductive argument is based on the use of phenomenal evidence. 
** And since we have already seen that such a finite probability (for the 
hypothesis of the external world) does not follow from the Principle of 
Induction, unless that principle be so extended as to beg the question”, 
the conclusion is “‘ that the alleged inductive establishment of a prob- 
ability of the existence of an external world is invalid, even granting that 
scientific inductions are valid.”] A. C. Benjamin. Outlines of an Em- 
pirical Theory of Meaning. ([Distinguishes between “the relation of a 
symbol to its referent” and ‘the relation of the symbol to other symbols 
of the system”; these relations of the symbol, “‘ both of which contribute 
to its meaning’’, are called its extension and intension respectively. 
Some symbols, such as those denoting tastes or sounds with which we 
have immediate acquaintance, are “ predominantly extensional”, but 
there are others which are ‘“ predominantly intensional”’. The latter 
seem to consist (a) of descriptive phrases, (b) of logical and mathematical 
terms. But the distinction is one of degree; ‘‘ proper names . 
really have intensional relations ; for example the word this is distinguish- 
able from the word that’’, while, on the other hand, to regard the terms 
of logic or mathematics as purely intensional, shrouds their applicability 
to empirical facts in “inexplicable mystery”. The writer proceeds “to 
state the claims of an empirical logic”. (But the reader whose interest 
is aroused by the claim that the truth of arithmetical formule is merely 
highly probable will find the argument all too summary.)] D. L. Miller. 
Purpose, Design and Physical Relativity. [Obscure discussion of points 
raised by M. H. Moore in an article, A Metaphysics of Design without 
Purpose, in the same journal (Jan., 1936). Extensive references are made 
to the views of Whitehead, both in his earlier and later periods. There 
are an unusual number of misprints (pp. 268, 271, 276) and either a mis- 
print or an unusually clumsy sentence on page 275.] O. O. Norris. 
The Logic of Science and Technology. [An attempt to describe the various 
stages of ‘* A complete reflective act’. This is done with the help of an 
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elaborate diagram analysing the typical reflective process into a stage 
of disturbance, initiated by the awareness of a problem, and passing 
then in turn through “‘a movement of Empirical Induction” and ‘a 
movement of Rational Induction ”’ to a stage of “‘ consummation ”’, the 
solution of the problem. (There is much subsidiary detail.) For various 
aspects of such a process the writer wishes to borrow the traditional 
terminology of major, minor and middle terms, with their distribution 
and extension. But since the pragmatic and humanist background of 
the paper (largely derived from Dewey) leads to interpretations remote 
from the traditional uses of these words (e.g., “‘ more widely distributed ”’ 
is to mean “‘ that the term is better certified or substantiated for the pur- 
pose under way *) the invention of a special terminology would be ad- 
visable. Indeed, the analogy between the stages in the psychological 
process (“ the typical reflective act’) and the elements of an Aristotelian 
syllogism is insecurely founded.] N. Wiener. 'he Role of the Observer. 
[One of many attempts now being made to transfer the attitudes appro- 
priate in the study of quantum mechanics to the investigation of epistem- 
ology. The writer wishes to emphasise especially the following maxims : 
(1) Science is an explanation of process in time ; (2) The act of explana- 
tion and the development of concepts actually consumes a certain minimum 
of time, and involves a reference to a certain minimum of time; (3) No 
concept or theory is well-defined except in so far as it has been through 
an actual process of definition ; (4) The time consumed in attaining to a 
certain degree of definition, as well as the time referred to in a definition 
of this degree of preciseness, is of an order of magnitude roughly pro- 
portional to the degree of precision attained”. On this kind of basis is 
developed a criticism of Platonic universals. The argument is speculative 
and somewhat inconsequential, but has its interest as a sample of speculative 
philosophy’s raw material.| W. Gruen. The Quest for a Lost Universe. 
[The “transition from the view of the physical world as an enduring 
substance located in space and time, to the concept of the physical world 
as a system of metrical relations’’ and the degradation of the concept 
of matter to be “‘no more than the probability of the conjunctions of 
certain metrical and physical relations’’, does not entail an idealistic 
interpretation of physics. Jeans and Eddington have neglected the 
technological aspect of science: “interpreted with due regard to the 
origin of scientific knowledge, the physical world is seen to be neither 
‘pure number ’ nor ‘ structure’ but a method of activity”. ‘* Scientific 
objects, then, do not reveal things, but specify a course of action. They 
do not constitute the universe; they regulate human activity.”] J. 
Mayer. Pseudo-Scientific Economic Doctrine. [Tries “‘ to clarify certain 
long-standing preconceptions in classical and neo-classical economic 
doctrine which still persist and which, in the light of 20th century method- 
ology, can be given no other label than pseudo-scientific. These pre- 
conceptions revolve primarily about the ideas of ‘ value ’, * cost ’, ‘ utility ’, 
and * price’, which ideas have suffered little change to the present day 
and which even early writers recognised as being vague and ambiguous.” 
A detailed bibliography is included in the form of notes.] Reviews and 
Notes. Supplement: L. O. Kattsoff. Postulational Methods, iii. [A 
long technical appendix to two articles previously published in the same 
journal. A chain of definitions and theorems leads to discussion of in- 
dependence proofs and consistency of axiom-systems with critical refer- 
ences to Weyl, Brouwer, E. H. Moore, A. Church and H. B. Smith.] 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morar. 42¢ Année, No. 3. July, 
1935. Ch. Renouvier et W. James. Un Echange de Lettres, édité par 
R. B. Perry. [Two letters, recently discovered ; that of James lacking 
one page. They deal with Renouvier’s views on space and time, especially 
the sense in which space and time are “ infinite ” and * infinitely divisible.”} 
Ed. Le Roy. Ce que la Microphysique apporte ou suggére a la Philosophie 
(suite et fin). [Completes the argument begun in the previous issue, and 
deals with the remaining two heads (out of four) under which Microphysics 
suggests philosophical problems. (3) What is a “ phenomenon” or a 
“fact”? It is not simply a bare datum of sense-perception, but that 
datum with its meaning, with all that interpretation makes of it. Inter- 
pretation, however, implies a system of concepts: it is always in the 
medium of theory. Thus, fact cannot be divorced from, or set against, 
theory: it is at once “sensible” and ‘ rational ’’—indeed, the more 
science progresses, the more does the “rational ”’ side of fact prevail, by 
the sensible datum becoming a mere clue for the application of theoretical 
concepts. There are scientific facts the full nature of which is determined 
by the intersection of theories developed along distinct lines, or by the 
coincidence of measurements employing distinct methods. “ Reality,” 
thus, is not simply “existence ’°—what the existent really is, its real 
nature, is not identical with what is perceived by sense, but has to be 
elicited by processes of thinking. Hence, it is legitimate to speak of 
“degrees of reality’, meaning degrees in the adequacy and stability of 
the conceptual interpretations which affirm what the fact really is. There 
is a special discussion of the adequacy of ‘ representative images,” i.¢., of 
the “ as-if ’’ concepts, like “ wave”, ‘ corpuscle ’’, etc., which we borrow 
from macroscopic perception in order to interpret the nature of pheno- 
mena too small to be perceived in their own right. (4) These * idealistic ” 
implications of scientific thought become explicit when we, finally, attend 
to general “ principles of explanation” or “rules of intelligibility ” like 
the principle of determinism or causality. In the history of scientific 
thought, the concept of causality has passed from productive force, via 
determining condition, to law and thence to differential equation. But, 
the establishment of such equations is seen to have limits of validity, 
depending on the technique of observation and experimentation in the 
“middle” plane of Physics. In Microphysics, it is impossible to obtain 
similar equations of sufficient precision for every point of space. We can 
only get statistical laws, and instead of speaking of “the presence of a 
particle at a given point”, we must speak of “the probability of its 
presence ’’, for it is only to this probability that we can assign a deter- 
minate value. Indeed, Le Roy goes on to suggest that the very concept 
of a “ particle” of Matter, with its image of a small body, borrowed from 
the large-scale bodies of ordinary perception, may be inappropriate on the 
microphysical plane. And, thus, he comes to his final suggestion, v7z., 
that the very concept of ‘‘ Matter”, as a system of bodies undergoing 
changes, or a system of bodies to which events happen, may have to yield 
to the concept of a system of events (changements) as the fundamental 
reality. Now, the only kind of happening we know which needs no 
“support”, is thinking: and thus, via the identification of becoming 
(or process) with thinking, science once more opens the door for an idealistic 
philosophy.] J. R. Carré. Pascal et Voltaire: Raison ou Sentiment. 
[Third chapter of a forthcoming book, Réflexions sur U Anti-Pascal de 
Voltaire. Deals with Voltaire’s criticisms of Pascal’s reasonings on the 
impotence of reason, especially in the matter of proofs of the existence of 
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God; and with the ambiguities, or multiple meanings, of Pascal’s terms. 
senser, sentiment, ceur, as non-rational sources of knowledge.] C. 
Chevalley. Variations du Style mathématique. [A survey of various 
types of contemporary mathematical thought—Weierstrass, Klein, 
Hilbert, Fréchet, Steinitz, etc.—leading up to the suggestion that con- 
temporary mathematics seeks to define the objects of mathematics by 
“comprehension * (connotation), i.e., by their characteristic properties, 
and not by extension, i.e., by “construction.”] Etudes Critiques. L 
Brunschvicg. JL’ Histoire de la Philosophie, par Emile Bréhier. [Stresses 
the characteristic emphases of Bréhier’s History, ¢.g., that it is a history 
of philosophical thinkers, not of philosophical thoughts in abstraction from 
the persons thinking them ; that there is no specific “‘Christian” philosophy ; 
and the question whether modern philosophy has failed in its effort to 
“justify the totality of spiritual values’ by exhibiting them as necessary 
elements in a single rational system.] J. Hyppolite. Les Travaux de 
Jeunesse de Hegel d’aprés des ouvrages récents (premier article). [First 
instalment of a comprehensive survey of Hegel’s youthful thought, in the 
light of the available texts and their interpretation by recent commentators. 
Combats the current view that the young Hegel was strongly influenced, 
apart from Kant, by Fichte and Schelling. Sets out to show that Hegel, 
almost from the start, followed a line of his own; that he began with the 
problem of the nature of “ positive religion”, and thence expanded his 
reflections until they culminated in the concept of a dialectical structure 
of the whole of man’s spiritual life.] Questions Pratiques. Th. Ruyssen. 
Le Destin de VEurope. [One of the leading French protagonists of the 
League of Nations, and especially of its Organisation for Intellectual Co- 
operation, here discusses the question, whether Europe will in future 
retain the leading position in the world which it has built up in the last 
three centuries. Politically and economically, the predominance of 
Europe may have reached its maximum, and the future may bring the 
emancipation, more especially of Asia, from its present European tutelage. 
But, culturally, there is no reason to think that the missionary task of 
Europe as the great instructor of the rest of the world has finished, or that 
Europe will lose the lead. Have not European scholars made Asia con- 
scious of many of the treasures of her own tradition which her own people 
were neglecting ? European culture contains too much of value for all 
humanity, not to be sought by non-European peoples. In this connection, 
Ruyssen analyses the distinguishing features of ‘‘ occidentalism ” (Western 
civilisation) under 14 heads, and pleads for a fuller recognition of the 
League of Nations, itself a European creation, as the channel through 
which the universal elements of Western civilisation may most effectively 
communicate themselves. The League may not have succeeded, as yet, 
in preventing war, but it has organised iuternational co-operation in many 
fields on a scale not hitherto known, and it is bringing together like-minded 
people from all nations in a common effort, either to combat evils which 
threaten all nations and all cultures alike, or to promote positively the 
various cultural goods. Ruyssen makes a number of interesting sugges- 
tions for the development of this co-operation, such as a fuller use of the 
technique of International Congresses on cultural matters, and the adoption 
of an international language as a “‘ secondary ” medium of communication. 
All books of intellectual importance should be translated, under the 
supervision of an international committee of competent translators, into 
this international language, so that thereby their content may become 
accessible to all, whilst the individual thinkers are left free to write in the 
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. national languages of their several countries.] New books, French and 

foreign. Periodicals. Communications: announcement of the Inter. 

national Congress of Scientific Philosophy, at Paris, in September, 1935, 
Obituary: Francois Simiand. 

42e Année, No.4. October, 1935. This number begins with an Obituary 

of Xavier Léon, founder of The Revue in 1893. S. Alexander. Valeur 

et Grandeur. [Maintains that in all our judgments of Beauty, Truth, 

Goodness, we apply two distinct, but often confused, scales of value, viz., 

" one of the value proper and one of “ grandeur ” (size, importance, signi- 

ficance). The distinction between, and the relation to each other, of these 

two scales is illustrated by Alexander with reference to Beauty, and more 

particularly the beauty of Art (the so-called beauty of Nature being for 

him partly the artistry of Nature herself, but mainly the art of the beholder 

who by his selective emphasis in perceiving creates, as it were, a work of 

art in his mind.) The genuine judgment of beauty bears on the artistic 

treatment of the subject: the grandeur or its opposite is concerned with 

the subject. The treatment of the subject in a work of Art is determined 

by the union of two factors, form and material. The form embodied in 

the material is the “ intrinsic significance ’’ of the work of Art; the theme, 

considered in abstraction, is its “‘ extrinsic significance”. In addition, a 

work of Art may also have “secondary significance”, if intended to 

‘illustrate’ something. The artist transforms extrinsic into intrinsic 

significance : the theme becomes the very form which the material assumes 

in the course of the production of the work of Art. #.g., Botticelli’s 

* Birth of Venus ”’ has secondary significance considered as an illustration 

of the story of Venus, but if we take its subject to be simply a woman 

rising from the waters, then that subject is one with the form-embodied-in- 

the-material, in so far as the lines and colours of the picture are the very 

lines and colours of a woman emerging from the sea. Beauty, thus, 

depends on materialised form. Any subject, suitably treated, may yield 

a beautiful work of Art. Indeed, a so-called “ subject” is not really the 

subject of a work of Art, until it has become actualised in a given material. 

The artist himself does not fully know his theme until the work of Art 

itself is achieved. The poet’s thought and feeling only take shape and 

become determined through the words and verbal rhythms that express 

them: there are no mute inglorious Miltons! In fact, in pure music, the 

distinction between extrinsic and intrinsic significance disappears: there 

is no longer any “‘ theme ”’ which we can abstract from, and contrast with, 

its expression in the pattern of musical sounds. The other Arts, in varying 

degrees, have such themes, and these themes, from their relation to human 

life, have their interest for the artist as man, and their degree of significance 

in the scheme of human life. This yields us the standard of “ great” and 

* little’, which must affect treatment, because great themes demand to be 

treated greatly. Tragedy does not have more beauty than comedy, but 

it has greatness. The highest works of Art combine beauty and grandeur: 

they achieve beauty in the appropriate treatment of great themes. 

Alexander concludes by showing, briefly (even all-too-briefly), how we can 

distinguish the same two scales also in our judgments of true and good.] 

R. Berthelot. L’Astrobiologie et la Pensée de VAsie: Essai sur les 

origines des sciences et des théories morales (suite). [Seventh instalment of 

this series of articles. Discusses the origins of Christianity as a “syncretism” 

of pre-existing beliefs. Notable points are: Christ, represented by St 

John as the “ true light ” of the world and as “life immortal ”’, is thereby 

assimilated, not to an astrobiological God, but to a Sun-god (dieu bio- 
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solaire), spiritualised under the influence of Greek philosophy. John the 
Baptist. teacher of Christ, living on the border between desert and cultiva- 
tion, combines the religious beliefs of desert-dwellers and agriculturalists, 
in a manner which can be paralleled from the beliefs of the American 
Pueblo Indians in whom survives something of the astrobiology of the 
Mayas. Emphasis on universal love (which in Christ’s teaching has a 
definite anti-family bias) is found also in India, China, Greece, and is 
posterior in origin to the belief in the universal value of astronomical 
concepts, and especially in the astronomical unity of the universe. The 
fixation of the chief Christian dates, for the birth and resurrection of 
Christ, at times near those of the winter solstice and the spring equinox 
indicates the influence of a Sun-God religion. The Christian cross, de- 
veloped from the T-shaped structure for punishing slaves, embodies in 
cruciform churches an orientation towards the four points of the compass. | 
J. J. Trillat. L’Orientation nouvelle de la Chimie. [As author of a book 
on the use of X-rays in physical and chemical research, and of a new theory 
of lubrication, based on the X-ray analysis of the molecular structure of 
oils, the writer here gives a summary of the results achieved in modern 
chemistry by the application of physical methods to the problem of the 
structure of molecules and atoms. A most valuable section of his article 
is a table showing the Physical Methods applied, the Objects and Situa- 
tions to which they are applicable, the Results so far obtained, and the 
Questions unanswerable by these methods. In general, the chief service 
of physical methods in Chemistry is that they make possible the study of 
the internal structure of the molecule without breaking it up, and_that 
they give greater quantitative precision to the results reached.] Htudes 
Critiques. E. Bréhier. Descartes d’aprés le P. Laberthonniére. {Dis- 
cusses the main thesis of Laberthonniére’s recently published Etudes sur 
Descartes, viz., that Descartes’ method was determined by his philosophical 
convictions, not the latter by his method. The chief aim of Descartes 
was to establish a mechanistic interpretation of Nature which should 
permit man to understand, and thereby master, Nature, without having 
to take account of Divine interposition or purposes in Nature ; in fact, to 
found Physics on a “ positivist” basis. Hence the choice of a method 
which divorces Nature from God and leaves them only externally related, 
in the name of achieving “clear and distinct ideas”’.] J. Hyppolite. 
Les Travaux de Jeunesse de Hegel @aprés des ouvrages récents (suite et fin). 
[Continues the study of the development of Hegel’s thought up to his 
move to Jena in 1801. The Frankfort period (1796 to 1800), like the earlier 
periods, still shows Hegel preoccupied with the tensions, oscillations, 
conflicts within the religious consciousness, from which he was led to his 
general concept of a dialectic of thought and history. Hegel and Schelling 
touch at this point, but remain fundamentally different in their approach, 
in that Schelling is the ‘‘ philosopher of Nature ”, Hegel the “ philosopher 
of Spirit’’.] Questions Pratiques. B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch. Corpora- 
tions et Démocratie (premier article). [Can the corporative principle be in 
any way grafted onto democratic institutions ? #.g., by organising within 
parliamentary institutions a body, or bodies, representing economic 
interests or groups, as such? Under a dictatorship, whether on the 
Fascist or the Soviet model, the so-called ‘corporations’ are purely 
political organisations for the state-control of the nation’s economic life : 
they are not organs through which that economic life itself functions. 
We find a genuine attempt to introduce corporations into democracy. not 
in Austria or in Portugal, but only in Belgium; and there experience 
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shows that to give representation to conflicting groups, as such, does not 
make for the recognition of the common interest of the whole body of 
citizens. The final question, Whether a dictatorship is more effective in 
bringing about desired social reforms, with due regard for the liberty of 
individuals and for their rights, is answered by the author in the negative.] 
Table of Contents: Authors, Articles, Supplements. Supplement: New 
books, French and foreign. Notification of the Ninth International 
Congress of Philosophy, to be held at Paris in 1937. Obituary: Edmond 
Goblot. 


REvvE Nto-Sco.astiQqur DE Patosopuiz. Tome 39 (Deuxiéme série, 
No. 50.) Mai, 1936. F.Gonseth. L’idée de nécessité en mathématiques. 
[In the notion of the ‘‘ mathematically ’’ necessary, as distinguished from 
the practical necessity of ordinary life, are included (1) that of the logical 
necessity with which consequences follow from premisses, (2) and that of 
the evident truth of axioms and postulates. But since there are rival 
systems of axioms and postulates, each leading to a geometry on which 
a kinematic can be built, it is clear that there can be no adequate physical 
embodiment of a system of axioms and postulates. And the remaining 
conception of mathematical necessity as = logical implication has to face 
the difficulties raised by the ‘“‘ antinomies’’. We must get rid of the notion 
that there can be more than a rough, symbolic, and incomplete corres- 
pondence between mathematical concepts and physical realities. The 
mathematical concepts correspond to the physical realities only as the 
cartographer’s symbols do in the street-plan of a town, and in both cases 
the selection of the symbols is largely determined by their utility for some 
specific purpose. As to the logical necessity which = implication, the 
mathematician never succeeds in eliminating all reference to a residue of 
spatial intuition (e.g., the distinction between “right” and “ left”). 
The great service of mathematics to philosophy is that it supplies (1) the 
best examples of notions which are practically—though roughly—adequate ; 
and (2) a model for the construction of abstract concepts and schemata, and 
thus creates ideas universally capable of “explanatory” significance.] 
M. L. Guérard des Lauriers. Du nécessaire en mathématiques. [This 
essay. which one reader at least has found very baffling, starts from the 
distinction between necessity of fact (F), and necessity of logical implica- 
tion (I), and the further distinction between the metaphysical type (¢), 
and the mathematical type (u) of necessity, which must not be confounded 
with the former though the two are analogous. In mathematics itself the 
conclusion of an isolated demonstration may be said to be of the kind F 
(necessity of mathematical fact), the necessity we find in a connected body 
of inter-related theorems to be of the kind I. It follows that, in mathe- 
matics, as elsewhere, both kinds are to be met with, but the progress of 
mathematics tends increasingly to replace a necessity F by a necessity I. 
What especially characterizes kind F in mathematics is the concept of 
identity, what characterizes I is invariance. F and I reciprocally imply 
one another, and neither can be eliminated. The two inseparable but 
distinguishable “ necessities”’ could only be perfectly equilibrated in a 
necessary being which at once imposes itself as a primary reality of fact 
and is wholly intelligible. But such an existent is not a mathematical, but 
a metaphysical entity. It follows that though mathematics may present 
us with our most perfect realisation of one aspect of ‘‘ the necessary ” (1), 
it fails to present us adequately with the other (F). And this justifies the 
recognition of ‘ mathematical existence” as something formally distinct 
from existence in any other sense.]| A. Michotte. Psychologie et 
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philosophie. {In what sense can Psychology be made a science? Not 
in the sense that introspection yields a scientific knowledge of the im- 
mediately ‘‘ given”. The only fruitful way of studying Psychology is 
to treat it as a science dealing with responses to an objective situation. 
So far the Behaviourists are right. But neither the intuition nor the re- 
sponse to it can be reduced to a mere complex of sense-data. The type of 
response to the situation depends upon a vast number of properly mental! 
factors, which we have to treat as functions of a man’s “ personality ”’. 
How it is possible to introduce quantity into the study of these factors, as 
we must if Psychology is to be scientific, is illustrated by the methods of 
Thorndike. Such a study, therefore, does not permit of the direct reaching 
of the “datum” of experience, or of the factors constitutive of personality. 
Both remain an X, exactly as ‘‘ matter” and “forces” do for physical 
science.}| A. Fauvelle. La psychologie expérimentale: le probléme de 
la conscience. [The Behaviourism of Watson may be regarded as having 
definitely failed; the fundamental notions of experimental psychology, 
perception, task, response, intelligence, have no meaning apart from con- 
scious personal experience. The business of the science is to give these 
notions objective precision, to measure their characteristics and to establish 
mathematical relations between them. This is illustrated by reference to 
Thorndike’s work.] P. Harmignie. Ouvrages récents de philosophie 
morale. Ouvrages divers. [Reviews of recent philosophical literature.] 
Chroniques, etc. 

Tome 39 (Deuxiéme série, No. 51.) Aoat, 1936. A. van Leeuwen. 
Lanalogie de Vétre: Genése et contenu du concept danalogie. [The first part 
of an essay intended to expound the teaching of St. Thomas on the nature 
of “analogy”. The Thomistic definition of praedicata analoga (that they are 
partim eadem, partim diversa) is explained, and, as the present writer thinks, 
successfully defended against later rival definitions. The mathematical (and 
primary) meaning of avadoyia is also explained, with a discussion of the modi- 
fication of sense which arises when the word is transferred from mathematics 
to metaphysics. Possibly some mathematicians will think that the state- 
ments about the mathematician’s view of the nature of dvadoyia involve 
an erroneous conception of number ; neither the writer nor the scholastic 
authorities whom he quotes seem fully alive to the difference between 
ratio (Adyos) and dyvadoyia (equality of ratios, proportion). This 
apparent confusion between ratio and proportion makes the scholastic 
statements about “‘ analogy of proportion ” (as distinguished from “ analogy 
of proportionality ’’) a little hard to follow.] C. Mercier. Luther et la 
démocratie. [Dwells on the contrast between Luther’s doctrine of the 
spiritual freedom of the individual justified Christian and the political 
doctrine of passive obedience to the civil magistrate, into which he was 
driven in order to provide some security against social anarchy. The 
full consequences of Luther’s spiritual individualism were only drawn by 
Kant, when he taught the “autonomy ” of the practical reason. I am 
not sure whether the writer means to suggest that Kant’s doctrine permits 
the individual to grant himself moral “‘ absolutions ” and “‘ indulgences ”’ ; 
if this is meant, it is, of course, a grave misinterpretation. It might be 
questioned whether Kant’s affiliations are not rather with St. Augustine 
than with Luther. And I can assure M. Mercier that le méthodisme Wesleyen 
is a good deal less Lutheran than he supposes.) J. Delesalle. La 
philosophie de M. René Le Senne. [Asympathetic but critical summary of 
the recent work of this writer, Obstacle et Valeurs.| E. De Bruyne. 
Bulletin desthétique. [Full résumés of a considerable number of recent 
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works in this field.] Ouvrages divers. [Shorter notices of new books.] 
Chroniques, etc. 


ERKENNTNIS. Band 5, Heft 6.—This number consists of a report by 
Otto Neurath of the proceedings of the First International Congress for 
the Unity of Science which was held in Paris in September, 1935, and 
attended by some 170 philosophers and scientists from more than twenty 
countries. Neurath gives a brief account of the most important discussions 
which took place on the subjects of induction, truth, logic and experience, 
etc. (the papers read have been published in eight numbers by Hermann & 
Cie, Paris). He lays stress on the resolution made by the Congress to pro- 
duce an International Encyclopedia which is to represent in a unified, 
physicalistic, non-metaphysical terminology the Unity of Science. It 
is intended that this encyclopedia shall appear in French, German and 
English, and a tri-lingual lexicon is planned for the most important parts 
of its terminology. At the end of Neurath’s report there are biographical 
and bibliographical notices of some of the active participants in the con- 
gress and an advertisement of a second international congress, held at 
Copenhagen in June, 1936. 

Band 6, Heft 1.—Lothar von Strauss und Torney (Diisseldorf). 
Der Analogiebegriff in der modernen Physik. [Shows with the help of 
numerous examples how considerations of analogy, and particularly analogy 
of structure, have led to the formulation of fruitful hypotheses both in 
classical and modern physics. The best analogies are those which are 
based not on qualitative sensible likenesses but, as in the case of Hamilton’s 
analogy between optics and mechanics, on identity of mathematical for- 
mulism. The quantum theory in its old form made great use of qualitative 
analogies between macroscopic and microscopic phenomena. The new 
quantum theory finds an exact analogy between properties of matter and 
radiation. The use of analogy in classical physics led sometimes to error, 
as in connection with the zther, because it rested on too narrow a basis, 
that of the mechanical conception of nature. Its application in quantum 
physics is not only more precise but also freer.] Paul Hertz (Berlin). 
Kritische Bemerkungen zu Reichenbachs Behandlung des Humeschen Problems. 
[Reichenbach has attempted to justify his principle of induction on the 
ground that it must always be successful sooner or later if the sequences 
to which it is applied have frequencies which converge to a limit, while if 
they have not no procedure can be successful. Hertz objects that even 
in the former case R.’s inductive principle of ‘“‘ betting” on the future in 
accordance with past frequencies has not been shown to be either necessary 
or sufficient. It is not sufficient in the cases where the series do not con- 
verge in our life-time ; and not necessary, inasmuch as it is at least con- 
ceivable that the adoption of another procedure might pay a man better, 
as for instance an assumption made on his thirtieth birthday, that certain 
events which had hitherto been frequent would be infrequent in experience 
in future and vice versa.] H. Reichenbach (Istanbul). Warum ist die 
Anwendung der Induktionsregel fiir uns notwendige Bedingung zur Gewinnung 
von Voraussagen ? [Replies to Hertz that the case where the sequences 
converge “too late” belongs to the same category as that in which they 
do not converge at all. The inductive principle will not work in such 
cases, but neither will any other. The inductive principle is a necessary 
presupposition of any procedure which yields successful predictions ; 
for any such procedure must provide in the series of its successes and failures 
a sequence to which the principle of induction will be applicable. Hertz’s 
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man who found after he was thirty that “ betting” in accordance with 
past experience did not always pay him best would in time be led by induction 
to change his system. We should infer that a fortune-teller was trustworthy 
only if his predictions came true ; and this would be an inductive inference. 
It is a mistake to ask for a guarantee of the success of the inductive prin- 
ciple. All we require to know is that its success is possible. ‘* The employ- 
ment of the rule of induction signifies nothing else than the mathematical 
interpretation of what we really mean by predictability.”] B. Juhos 
(Vienna). Negationsformen empirischer Satze. [Argues that the negation 
of an atomic proposition (Konstatierung) p is not a truth-function of p 
alone but also of at least one other proposition g which is incompatible with 
p. Moreover the contradiction between p and q is not a complete contra- 
diction in the logistical sense, involving the rejection of one of the two 
incompatibles. It can always be explained away with the help of a suitable 
hypothesis, such as that the two propositions were expressed at different 
times. This alleged peculiarity of Konstatierungen is taken by Juhos 
to support his view that they are not truth-functions of any other proposi- 
tions but only of themselves. ‘‘The moment we understand them we 
know whether they are true or false.”’] Friedrich Waismann (Vienna). 
Uber den Begriff der Idenditét. [‘‘ Identisch ist was wir als identisch 
erklaren.” In the case of a proposition such as “this is the same man as 
I saw in the street” our criterion of sameness is continuous existence in 
space. In the case of “‘sing the same note” the word “same” has a 
different sense. Our criterion here is an accordance with memory or a 
paradigm. These and the various other current usages are all equally 
legitimate. There is no sense in asking which gives the ‘ real’ nature of 
identity. Russell’s use of indiscernibleness as a criterion of identity 
runs wholly counter to ordinary usage. In ordinary usage it only makes 
sense to speak of being indiscernible or having properties in common if we 
are speaking of at least two different things. Russell has gone wrong 
through taking identity as the limit of increasing likeness. He does not 
appear to have noticed that it follows from his definition that the proposition 
“a and 6 agree in all their properties ” becomes tautologous, since b must 
in this case, according to Russell, be a sign for the same object asa. Russell 
in fact uses the expression ‘a = b”’ in two different ways, first to express 
the rule that the sign a may be substituted for the sign b, and secondly 
to express the proposition that two things a and 6 are indiscernible, and 
he confuses the two usages. Even if both usages are legitimate, their 
confusion is not.] Reviews by E. Kailer of Karl Biihler’s Sprachtheorie, 
by F. Rieden of Otto Neurath’s Empirische Soziologie, by J. Tinbergen of 
Otto Neurath’s Was bedeutet rationale Wirtschaftsbetrachtung (Einheits- 
wissenschaft, Heft 4), and by Hans Reichenbach of Clemens Thaer’s Die 
Elemente von Euklid. 

Band 6, Heft 2.—Briefe von Richard Avenarius und Ernst Mach an 
Wilhelm Schuppe. [These letters have no great philosophical interest, 
though they throw an agreeable light on the character of Ernst Mach.] 
Wilhelm Fuchs (Géttingen). Wilhelm Schuppe und die Einheit der 
Wissenschaft (Zu seinem hundertsten Geburtstag am 5 Mai, 1936.) [Schuppe 
was a realist who, in spite of the metaphysical appearance of some of his 
terminology, may be regarded as one of the forerunners of modern posi- 
tivism. His masterpiece of analysis was his critique of the science of law.] 
Martin Strauss (Copenhagen). Ungenauigkeit, Wahrscheinlichkeit und 
Unestimmtheit. {An attack, written in dialogue form, on K. Popper’s 
interpretation of the quantum theory, as put forward in his Logik der 
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Forschung. Popper had maintained that Heisenberg’s assumption of the 
impossibility of precise measurements was not a part of, but actually in 
conflict with, the (statistically interpreted) formalism of quantum me. 
chanics. Strauss points out that Heisenberg’s theory does not deny the 
possibility of exactly measuring a single quantity (but only a combination 
of two quantities), and maintains that even if it did it would not involve 
contradiction. For probability-assertions can be verified by inexact 
measurements. The inexactitude has nothing here to do with errors of 
measurement ; it belongs to the definition of the process of measurement 
itself. It is possible for propositions about the limitations of measurement 
to follow from probability-propositions about the results of measurements 
because in quantum mechanics measurements serve to determine the 
probabilities. The subjective interpretation of the Indeterminacy Prin- 
ciple is incompatible with the quantum theory. The results of measure- 
ments in quantum mechanics cannot be put together to make a spatio- 
temporal model.] Gustav Ichheiser (Vienna). Uber einige Vorausset- 
zungen der psychologischen Begabung. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie des 
psychologischen Wissens. [To be a good psychologist one must have first 
“psychological sensibility’, that is a readiness to react even to slight 
conflicts, secondly, an ability to detect and formulate the essential features 
of what is given, and thirdly, freedom from conventional prejudices. One 
should have seen life ‘from under’. Only thus will one be able to dis- 
tinguish the real attributes of a personality from the apparent attributes, 
with which it is popularly credited, and its quasi-attributes, which are 
powers depending on its social situation. Amateur psychologists, of which 
the world is full, confuse these three classes and so employ a false concept 
of personality, by which the genuine psychologist must not let himself 
be affected.] William Marias Malisoff (New York). Meanings in 
multi-valued logics. (Towards a General Semantics.) [The structural 
meaning of a relation R between propositions p and q can be stated in terms 
of the truth-values which are applicable to p, q, and pRq. In a two-valued 
logic R can have sixteen possible interpretations ; in a three-valued logic 
512, if pRq can have only the values T and F, and 19,683, if pRq can have 
the values T, F and D. ‘‘The number of possible simple structures of 
two propositions in n-valued logic for the Relation R in pRq are: (a) If 
constructs are to be true or false only ; 2”? (6) If constructs are to have n 
truth values; »"*. Thus as » approaches infinity, each logical constant 
will come to have an infinite number of meanings.’’] Programme of the 
Second International Congress for the Unity of Science—Copenhagen, June 
21-26, 1936. Advertisement of The International Encyclopedia for the 
Unity of Science. 
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IX.—NOTES. 





ARCHIBALD ALLAN BOWMAN (1883-1936). 


Those who have known Bowman only through the few papers that he had 
published will already have learned from the notices that have appeared 
since his death on 12th June how deep has been the impression he made 
on the circles in which he lived and how profound has been their sense of 
loss in his early death. 

Born in Beith, Ayrshire, the son of a Congregational Minister, he counted 
himself fortunate in the circumstances of his early life. They were Spartan. 
judged even by the standards usual in Scottish manses in the nineteenth 
century. “ My father’’, he has written, ‘‘ who was a man of the finest and 
highest qualities, and who wore his life out in the faithful service of the 
community, married on £90 a year, and never rose above £100. On that 
my mother not only kept the wolf from the door and reared a family of 
five children, but even contrived to keep up what were called ‘ appearances ’, 
and which were considered a very sacred institution indeed.” There must 
have been many traits common to father and son, and not least an inability 
to have even a minimum regard for their own personal claims when private 
duties or public issues were at stake. Bowman was also wont to speak 
gratefully of the education he had received in the Academy and in Spier’s 
School, Beith, and especially of his teachers of English. When he came 
up to Glasgow University at the age of seventeen, he was already widely 
read in English literature, notably in Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and with the confirmed habit of verse writing in which he 
‘indulged himself’ (his own expression) through all his later years. 
Graduating in 1905 with Honours in Classics and in Philosophy, he gained 
scholarships that made possible for him a Wanderjahr on the Continent. 
In 1906 he was recalled to his Alma Mater as Assistant and Lecturer in 
the Department of Logic and Metaphysics ; and for the next few years 
spent his long vacations in Germany, chiefly at the Universities of Berlin 
and Heidelberg. 

Among his many interests at this time—occasioned doubtless by his 
residence in Germany—was an interest in the philosophy of war. What 
fascinated him was the sphinx-like character of the questions, at once 
intellectual and moral, with which it so unsuccessfully wrestles. He be- 
came a student of Clausewitz and used often to speak with admiration of 
de Vigny’s Servitude et Grandeur militaires. It was therefore no surprise to 
his friends when he threw himself into the work of the Glasgow University 
unit of the O.T.C. In 1912 he moved across the Atlantic, on a call to the 
Stuart Chair of Logic in Princeton University. He had hardly, however, 
settled down happily—his marriage also took place in 1912—when the 
War came with what was for him an irresistible call to active service. At 
the earliest possible opportunity, in the Spring of 1915, he obtained release 
from his Princeton duties, and after a brief period of training received a 
commission in the Highland Light Infantry. His experiences in the War 
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were many and varied ; but however intolerable the conditions, physical 
and moral, might at times be, the one note that was almost completely 
absent from his letters was the note of depression. This was indeed, for 
his friends, in peace time as in war, one of the most striking features in 
Bowman’s character. Though his vitality was easily overspent and often 
ran very low, inner sources of inspiration seemed never to fail him, however 
untoward external circumstance might be. Thus writing in November, 
1915: “In my hut there are eleven of us, and we are a frightfully tough 


lot. . . . It is very depressing but does not depress me.” The strain on 
himself found expression only in such remarks as: “‘ A touch of conscience 


carries men far’’; and in March, 1918: ‘“‘ Without the idea of uncop- 
ditional duty life would hardly be worth living these days.” 

In April, 1918, when the Germans broke through on the Lys, Bowman's 
company, which had been counter-attacking, was surrounded ; and until 
the armistice he was in prison-camps. The life there was not made easier 
for him by his determination—a soldier’s duty, as he regarded it—to seize, 
and if possible to create, the opportunity of escape. Though he failed in 
these projects, this was not for lack of perseverance ; and they brought upon 
him all the rigours of a Straf camp. His Sonnets from a Prison Camp 
(published in 1919), and the testimonies of those who shared his hardships 
remain to show (cf. The Times, 16th June) how his moral energies triumphed 
over his frail physique and sufticed for others as for himself. His knowledge 
of German made him an invaluable intermediary with the Authorities. This, 
however, was the least of his services to his fellow-prisoners. He proved 
himself, in the almost complete absence of books and other facilities, and 
with his wonderful memory, a veritable Faculty of Arts in himself. He 
lectured on literature, on history and philosophy, and in more detail on 
topics that specially interested him, on Shakespeare and Dostoievski, on 
Russia and America. His lectures on Roman history he made dramatic by 
appearing— in the heat of the German summer—dressed only in a blanket 
draped toga-fashion. He even lectured on hypnotism with not unsuccessful 
demonstrations on his fellow-officers, though his closest previous acquaint- 
ance with it had been solely through the medium of print. 

In these months Bowman also found himself in other ways. The constant 
practice, in the timeless leisure of prison-life, in addressing men who were 
of his own age or senior to him, and of all types and vocations, gave him a 
confidence in powers which his modesty had hitherto masked. He con- 
firmed himself too in that ease, forcefulness and felicity of expression which 
made him so welcome a speaker, alike to academic and to non-academic 
audiences, whether on social or on more formal occasions. It also made 
him a supremely effective teacher—he had always been a decidedly good 
teacher—in the large classes with which he had to deal in Princeton and in 
Glasgow. 

Bowman came out of the War, as he had entered it, a lover of peace but 
not in the strict sense a pacifist. He had little sympathy with those who 
find in the physical and mental sufferings of war a sufficient reason for a 
conscientious refusal to bear arms. It was the ambiguous moral require- 
ments of war—the duties of deception, the ‘ dirty tricks ’ in bayonet practice. 
the necessity of arousing public spirit by the rough and ready methods of 
propaganda, and the consequent exacerbation of national hatreds which 
accompany and follow upon war—that in his eyes presented war in its 
nost evil light, as raising problems to which there is, he held, no present 
solution short of at once working for peace and preparing for war. He was 
therefore in no danger of being disillusioned by the difficulties and the 
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temporary defeats which from the start he foresaw as inevitable in the 
pursuit of the League of Nations ideal. But it had no more ardent and 
convinced supporter. It was chief among the causes in which he spent 
himself, in spendthrift fashion, in his last years. 

After a period of service on the Rhine, Bowman obtained release from the 
army in time to resume the duties of his Chair in Princeton, in the autumn 
of 1919. His courses were largely determined by the needs of the De- 
partment from year to year. Accordingly he had frequently in the period 
1919-26 to change the subjects of his courses, lecturing on Greek Philosophy 
and on Ethics as well as on subjects appropriate to the title of his Chair. 
For this reason, and also because in 1921 he had to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of the Chairmanship of the Department of Philosophical Studies, 
he had comparatively little leisure for his own independent writing. A 
similar fate befel him when he transferred to Glasgow University in 1926. 
He had only been one year in the Glasgow Chair of Logic when he was 
again transferred, this time to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. And if he 
was successful in escaping the heavier burdens of administration in the 
University, this was more than counterbalanced by innumerable calls for 
service in the wider civic community—appeals to which, unfortunately as 
many of his friends thought, but in duty bound as he himself believed, he 
gave unstintedly of his time and energies. 

But there is also a further reason why his published work consists only of 
some not very representative articles in Mrnp (1910, 1916) and the Philoso- 
phical Review (1914), an article in the Aristotelian Proceedings (1933), and 
afew popular occasional papers. Throughout the period 1920-1936 he was 
devoting every available moment of leisure to two large pieces of systematic 
work. The first of these, in date of actual writing, was on the philosophy 
of religion, with special reference to the body of evidence accumulated by 
anthropologists bearing on its origins and early forms. He had immersed 
himself in this literature ; and while he groaned over its bulk and dubious 
quality, he was, as he believed, beginning to find his way about in it, and 
to see light on the issues which concerned him. In 1929, while acting as 
Mills Lecturer in the University of California, he was able to avail himself of 
its specially rich library resources in this field ; and it is of this work that he 
is speaking when he wrote: ‘‘ My sojourn in Berkeley has been a very 
profitable time for me and a blessed respite from the all-but-impossible 
conditions of life in Glasgow. I have enjoyed the blessings of seclusion 
and have been able to accomplish a good deal both in reading and in 
writing.” Had he reserved his surplus energies for this work, they might 
have sufficed. He seems, however, to have found that presupposed in 
these inquiries are certain more fundamental questions, and that until he 
had come to terms with them, he could not satisfactorily complete this 
earlier work. Accordingly he set it temporarily aside; and from about 
1929 it was upon another, more ambitiously conceived work that he was 
engaged—nothing less than a system of metaphysics that should serve as 
basis to his ethics and philosophy of religion. His conscience as a teacher 
had also probably much to do with this decision—this latter work being 
the more imperative of the two, as being required for the teaching he was 
called upon to give, day by day, in the classroom. I have before me, in 
his manuscript, two versions of the lectures given to the large Degree Class 
—one version as used in the years 1931-1934 and the otheras used in the years 
1934-1936. The later version is a rearrangement of the earlier version, with 
omissions and extensive additions. Both have as their central theme the 
metaphysical foundations upon which, as he believed, an adequate ethics 
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can alone be based. This, of course, is in accordance with the tradition 
which had prevailed in the Glasgow Moral Philosophy Classroom since the 
time of Caird. In all other respects, however, Bowman’s teaching was very 
much his own. It was realist in its view of physical nature, dualistic in its 
view of the relation of spirit and nature, non-secular in its attitude to 
the ultimate questions of ethics and religion. A quite central position was 
given to the problems of time. Both versions end, however, before the 
completion of the course, and both end abruptly at the same point; and 
seemingly for the reason that he had not yet sufficiently satisfied himself 
in his answer to the ultimate questions. It was his habit to avoid, if at 
all possible, writing on any subject until what he sought to say had so 
defined itself in his mind that he could straightway write it down in final 
form. Until this stage was reached he preferred to commit nothing to 
paper. He appears to have become more and more confirmed in this 
method of working as the years passed. His papers show surprisingly few 
erasions or alterations : and once he had formulated an argument or piece 
of exposition, it usually passed unmodified into any later version. The 
unhappy result is that we have no sufficient surviving clues to the lines on 
which his mind was moving in what would have been the all-important 
concluding sections of his two large-scale works ; and only the notes of 
students to indicate how in free and rapid semi-popular exposition, in a few 
concluding lectures, he rounded out his course. 

In 1932 he was invited by Princeton University to give the Vanuxem 
Lectures ; and for this purpose he set himself to prepare a statement of his 
metaphysical teaching. The lectures were actually delivered in Spring, 
1934. But here again the manuscript of his lectures as revised for publica- 
tion stops short of the crucial concluding chapters. He had had a threatened 
breakdown in health early in 1934; and during the session 1934-1935 his 
medical adviser forbade him all public engagements other than his teaching 
duties. How poor a chance, however, he gave himself and how incredibly 
much he continued to do, is shown in what he wrote in a letter dated May, 
1935. “ As usual at this time I am very tired. In spite of the medical 
embargo on all outside activities [ have found this a hard year—possibly 
because I have completely rewritten my class lectures and have worked upa 
new Honours course. This work has also militated against the completion 
of my book—on which indeed [ have done no work at all for some time. I 
hope to finish it in the summer. [ have also been plagued by an old and 
familiar demon—the irresistible love of poetry, and have written a volume 
of verse which I may publish later on—not at present, as [ should not like 
to have it precede my Princeton lectures.” 

Bowman’s death at the early age of 53—a working life shortened also by 
the War and latterly by poor health—thus means the loss to British philo- 
sophy of two works that with a few years of really good health he would 
probably have completed. Something, we must hope, may be salvaged 





from his papers. 

But I have left to the last what is most difficult of record. In sheer 
intellectual gifts many may have been his equals or superiors; and the 
works that he might have completed others, in the philosophical succession, 
will probably carry through in their own fashion, perhaps no less effectively 
than he could have done. It was the combination of intellectual with 
moral qualities that gives him a quite unique place in the memories of his 
friends. His was an extraordinarily integrated character, with a purity of 
motive and a singleness of purpose which obtained almost immediate re- 
cognition even from casual acquaintances, and which was only confirmed 
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for those who were so fortunate as to be associated with him in a closer 
manner. He habitually lived with entire naturalness and simplicity on 
a spiritual level to which all but a very few attain only by effort and in- 
termittently ; and he had in supreme degree the power of awakening and 
quickening in others what was so real to himself. He was at once gentle 
and inflexible, with a peculiarly characteristic ability to be both at once. 
This, in turn, seemed to connect with a further no less distinctive quality 
his capacity to combine fastidiousness of standard in matters alike of in- 
tellect and morals with generosity of temper and whole-hearted participa- 
tion in practical affairs. For so far was this fastidiousness from dulling 
the edge of his ardour for practical activity, that it served rather to give it 
a piercing quality and a disinterestedness so evident as to disarm op- 
position. Prodigal of himself when service was demanded, he was self- 
effacing to the point of sainthood in all other respects. These are great 
qualities, and they were in keeping with all the many other traits that drew 
to him the warm admiring personal affection of his associates and friends. 
No Kk. 8: 


MR. NELSON'S CONCEPTION OF ENTAILMENT. 


Iy this note I wish to reply to Mr. Nelson’s objections (vide xlv., No. 180, 
p. 551) to my criticisms of his conception of entailment which appeared in 
the course of my article on “The Meaning of Implication” (Minp, vol. 
rlv., No. 178). 

(1) I pointed out that Mr. Nelson’s theorem that every proposition is 
consistent with itself commits him to the view that there are no contra- 
dictory propositions. He now points out (what I did not deny) that this 
theorem “does not imply that there cannot be a proposition p such that 
it entails r and s where r is inconsistent with s.”” ‘‘ Such a proposition,” 
he continues, “if there be any, might be called ‘ contradictory’.” It 
might be called * contradictory ’, but like all propositions in his system, 
it is consistent with itself and so cannot be called * self-contradictory ’. 
Thus Mr. Nelson must admit that his system cannot countenance a self- 
contradiction. My only criticism of this doctrine is that it involves an 
unhappy use of words, in that it leads to just such paradoxes as logicians 
including Mr. Nelson are seeking to avoid ; such as, it is possible for a self- 
consistent proposition to entail a contradiction (a set of contradictory 
propositions), and if two mutually inconsistent propositions are conjoined 
a self-consistent proposition is the result.? 

(2) Mr. Nelson, in his original paper (Mrnp, vol. xxxix., No. 156, p. 448) 
said: “In view of the fact that pg E p is not assertible, we must restate 
the principle of the syllogism (pEg . gEr . E . pEr) this way : 


p+q+r:E: pKq.qEr.E. pEr.”$ 


‘Op. cit., p. 167, 1. 1. Several lines further down I use the term “ self- 
ontradictory ’’ as the equivalent of “ contradictory ”’. 

*Mr. Nelson is not himself sure that there is a proposition that entails 
a contradiction, as indicated by his phrase “if there are any’, and he 
gives no examples of such propositions. 

*In another place (same page) he says: ‘“ Though ‘ p and g entail p’ 
cannot be asserted on logical grounds, 1 do not deny that from ‘ p is true 
and q is true’ we can pass to ‘ p is true’.” 
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How shall we interpret the statement that “‘ pq E p is not assertible” or 
that “pq E p is not assertible on logical grounds”? If a propositional 
function is not assertible, that means that it is not true for all values; 
£9., pq is not assertible in Principia Mathematica means that 
~ (pq): pD¥q. 
Of course, it does not mean (pg): ~(p2q). Hence I interpreted Mr. 
Nelson to maintain the following proposition: ~ (pq): pg E p(K). Now, 
since the principle of the syllogism entails a proposition of the form 
‘nq Ep”, but does not entail “pq E p”’, its rejection cannot be based 
on the grounds that “ pq E p” is not assertible. In his recent note, Mr. 
Nelson accuses me of misinterpreting him, since his contention was that 
all propositions of the form pq E p are unacceptable. That is, 
(pq): ~ (pq E p) (1). 

And, since the principle of the syllogism entails a proposition having this 
form, it must be rejected. 

It is important to note that (LL) is nowhere to be found among Mr. 
Nelson’s postulates (op. cit., p. 449). Nor can it be deduced from them. 
And, since all the references to pq E p in his article make the same point 
as those quoted above, in which he says that this function is not assertible,! 
[ can only regard his present assertion of proposition (L) as an addition to 
his system. It is interesting to note that (L) is equivalent to 

(pq): pg o — p, 
i.e., the assertion of p and q is always consistent with the denial of p. I 
find it difficult to believe that Mr. Nelson really means this. 

(3) I asserted that Mr. Nelson contends that Syll* holds only when 
p +q +#r. In other words, that the non-identity of p, q, and r is a 
necessary condition of the truth of Syll. On the contrary, he claims that 
what he said was that p + q + ris not a necessary, but a sufficient condi- 
tion of Syll. Mr. Nelson’s discussion of this point is to be found in his 
article, page 449. He says: ‘ The logical import of the Principle of the 
Syllogism lies in its stating the transitivity of the implicative (in our case, 
entailing) relation. Essential to its form (structure) as a principle of 
transitivity is the diversity of certain elements (here, p, q, 7), and it is in 
this respect that our additional antecedent keeps the form of the principle 
from being degenerated by substitution.””’ What does it mean to say that 
x is essential to y? Surely it means that x is a necessary condition of y. 
And if the non-identity of p, g, and r is essential to Syll, then Mr. Nelson, 
as I pointed out, should have written his postulate (5) as follows : 


pig .qEr.E.pEr:E:p +q #7, 
and not what he did write : 
p +q +r: EK: pEq.qEr.E. pEr. 


1 Cf. op. cit., p. 447: “ Naturally, in view of the fact that a conjunction 
must function as a unity, it cannot be asserted that the conjunction of 
p and q entails p, for q may be totally irrelevant to and independent of p. 
in which case p and q do not entail p, but it is only p that entails p.” Here 
the point is made that pq E p is not assertible in case q is irrelevant to p; 
that is, pq E p is not assertible in all cases. 

2This is the abbreviation used by Whitehead and Russell for the 
principle of the syllogism. Here it shall mean: pEq.qEr.E. pEr. 
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Mr. Nelson’s present claim that he said p + q + 7 was a sufficient condition 
of Syll cannot be justified. 

Nor do I believe that with a “ proper” conception of entailment such 
as Mr. Nelson was trying to develop, the assertion that three propositions 
are distinct should entail the principle of the syllogism. 

(4) I agree with Mr. Nelson that perhaps I should not have omitted to 
quote his definition of entailment. However, it was not the definition 
itself, but the conception of entailment as developed in his system that I 
was criticising. And I assumed that readers of Minp who were sufficiently 
interested to read the criticisms would be familiar with his definition. 

(5) What is the relation between definitions and postulates in a deductive 
system ? Every term that is explicitly defined in a system is defined 
ultimately by terms that are not explicitly defined in that system. These 
terms are implicitly defined, that is, defined by postulates. Therefore a 
definition cannot be accepted or rejected by consideration of it alone. 
The meaning of a definition is given by the postulates. The question I 
was concerned with in my article was: Are the proffered definitions of 
implication (entailment) in accord with scientific and common sense usage 
of the term ? To put the question in the words of Professor C. I. Lewis, 
Does the relation of implication as defined express precisely that relation 
which holds when valid deduction is possible and fails to hold when valid 
deduction is not possible ? Can the system be said to provide that canon 
of deductive inference which is the desideratum of logical investigation ? ? 
Mr. Nelson’s definition of entailment is pEg = p/-q. t.e., p entails gq means 
that p is inconsistent with the contradictory of q. To evaluate this 
definition we must know what is meant by “ consistency,’ which is not 
explicitly defined, but is defined by postulation. In this manner postulates 
qualify an explicit definition. My analysis of the postulates and theorems 
of Mr. Nelson’s system revealed certain deficiencies in his conception of 
entailment. But, of course, it is quite possible that these could be 
remedied without altering the definition. 


’ 


DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN. 
College of the City of New York. 


XI® CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE. 


Le Comité d’organisation espagnol a di, en raison des circonstances, 
renoncer & la réunion 4 Madrid, en 1937, du XI® Congrés international de 
Psychologie. 

Dés qu’il en fut officiellement avisé, le secrétaire permanent des Congrés, 
le Prof. Ed. CLAPAREDE, s’adressa au Prof. PréRon pour lui demander s’il 
accepterait éventuellement d’organiser le Congrés & Paris en 1937. M. 
PréRON ayant répondu affirmativement, mais en demandant une décision 
ferme avant le 31 octobre, date limite pour l’inscription des Congrés inter- 
nationaux prévus 4 Paris au cours de |’Exposition de 1937, le Comité 
exécutif, désigné pour prendre les décisions d’urgence, put seul étre con- 
sulté. La décision de la majorité des membres du Comité a été de réunir 
en 1937 le XI° Congrés 4 Paris. 


‘This point has been made by Mr. A. E. Duncan-Jones, Analysis 
vol. 2; p. 77. 
* Vide Symbolic Logic, by Lewis and Langford, p. 247. 
9 
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Un Comité d’organisation a été constitué, et une circulaire sera pro- 
chainement adressée, donnant tous renseignements utiles, le programme 
restant, dans les grandes lignes, celui qui avait été établi par le Comité 
espagnol. 

La date est dés maintenant fixée. Le XI® Congrés international de 
Psychologie se tiendra 4 Paris du 25 au 31 Juillet, 1937, sous la présidence 
d@honneur du Prof. Pierre JANET. 

Le Président du Comité d’organisation est Mr. Henri Préron, le secrétaire 
général, Mr. I. Meyerson. Le bureau du Congrés est situé au Laboratoire 
de Psychologie de la Sorbonne, Paris 5°. 


II? CONGRES INTERNATIONAL D’ESTHETIQUE. 


Ce Congrés aura lieu a Paris du 8 au 11 Aoait 1937. Le droit d’inscription 
est fixé pour les membres actifs 4 60 francs frangais ; & 40 francs pour les 
membres associés. Pour les congressistes qui participent également au 
Congrés International de Philosophie, la cotisation de membre actif sera 
ramenée a 50 francs. 

On adressera les versements au plus tard le 30 Juin 1937 au T'résorier, 
M. Charles Lalo, 7 rue Mirabeau, Paris—XVI. 


PRIZE COMPETITION ON AN OBJECTIVE MORAL STANDARD, 


The date by which MSS. entered for this competition (see Mrnp, 
October, 1936, p. 552) must be sent in, has now been altered from 
January 1, 1937, to April 1, 1937. 


NIETZSCHE-ARCHIV, WEIMAR, 
would be grateful to any owner of original Nietzsche-letters, if he would 


communicate immediately with Dr. Karl Schlechta (Weimar, Nietzsche- 
Archiv). 
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